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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


And The Public Schools 


The forces of religion provided significant contributions in the development 
of our national culture. Altho for one hundred and seventy-two years there have 
been separation of church and state in the United States, yet the religious forces 
have continued to make their contributions to the national life. 

There are varied and divergent views as to the full meaning of the separation 
of church and state. This is especially true at the present time in the field of educa- 
tion. A major current issue is, “how are religion and education to be integrated in 
the community life?” 

One phase of this question is to be considered at the forthcoming meeting of 
the Religious Education Association in Pittsburgh, April 24th to 26th. 

Another phase of the question is now before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. A ruling upon the so-called “Champaign Case”, which concerns weekday 
religious education in a public school, is expected at any time. 

The first four articles of this issue consider background questions concerning 
the relation of religious education and public schools. More articles are projected 
for future issues. 

The Editorial Committee 


THE LEGAL SITUATION IN WEEKDAY 
Religious Education 


ERWIN L. SHAVER 
Director of Weekday Religious Education of the International Council. 


This report was originally presented to members of the Weekday Church School 
Section of the International Council of Religious Education regarding the Champaign 
and other cases involving weekday religious education in cooperation with the 


7 





public schools. 


N ADDITION to court cases of more than 
two decades ago in New York State and 
in East Liverpool, Ohio, decided favorably, 
there have been four cases brought to the 
courts in the past few years. Chronologically, 
the case in Champaign, Illinois, was the first 
of these and has become the significant one. 
Shortly after the Champaign case was heard 
in the circuit court, the backers of Mrs. Mc- 
Collum brought a similar suit in Chicago. 
This was decided favorably both in the lower 
court and in the Illinois Supreme Court. In 
Chicago school buildings are not used; in 
Champaign, they are used. Another case was 
brought in Los Angeles, where school build- 
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ings are not used. This was decided favorably 
in the lower court, in the Appellate Court, 
and in the California Supreme Court. A 
third case was brought in Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. This case has not been pressed, either 
by the appellants who objected to the plan 
or by the appellees, pending the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
Champaign case. 

As is commonly known, the Champaign 
case was given a unanimously favorable deci- 
sion both in the Champaign County Circuit 
Court and in the Illinois Supreme Court. On 
December 8 it was heard by eight of the 
nine justices of the United States Supreme 
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Court, Justice Murphy being absent on ac- 
count of a severe case of influenza. 

The hearing was characterized by much 
questioning on the part of all the justices, 
both of the lawyer for the appellant and of 
the lawyers for the Champaign school board 
and the cooperating church organizations. It 
took considerable time for the judges to get 
an accurate picture of the Champaign plan, 
but careful questioning brought out, after a 
time, the essential details. 

My brief impressions of the hearing were 
these: The Court was eager to know about 
the case, which seemed to be something dif- 
ferent from a “Wall Street stock case” as one 
justice remarked. The Court was aware of 
the fact that this was a case of nation-wide 
importance. There was expression of two 
points of view in interpreting the law: (a) 
one, following the intentions of our Found- 
ing Fathers in their drafting of the First 
Amendment and (b) the other, deciding 
such issues as this on the basis of the “living 
law”— that is, what is best for today, even 
though the legal phrasing may not have con- 
templated such a situation. The Court seemed 
to want to find some compromise plan 
which might avoid any problems in church- 
state relationship. The Court was greatly 
concerned with the number of Amici Curiae 
briefs filed in this case. 

These Amici Curiae briefs were filed for 
“our side” by the Honorable Charles H. 
Tuttle for the Protestant Council of the City 
of New York and by the Attorney General of 
the State of Illinois. Against the plan briefs 
were filed by the Synagogue Council of 
America; the American Ethical Union 
(adopting the Synagogue Council’s brief as 
its own); the American Civil Liberties 
Union; the American Unitarian Association; 
the Seventh Day Adventists and the Joint 
Conference Committee on Public Relations 
appointed by four Baptist denominations 
(the Southern Baptist Convention, the Nor- 
thern Baptist Convention, the National Bap- 
tist Convention and the National Baptist 
Convention, Inc.) 

The official attitude of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention is made clear by a statement 
by Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, its president: 


“The General Council (of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention) voted to take no position 
in the matter, having not entered the case 
from the beginning. The action of the Joint 
Committee on Public Relations is the action 
of the Committee alone; and the Conven- 
tion, as such, prefers to take no action one 
way or the other.” The officers and staff 
of the American Baptist Board of Education 
and Publication have whole-heartedly backed 
weekday religious education for more than a 
quarter of a century. On January 26 last, 
its Board of Managers voted a strong en- 
dorsement of weekday work. It seems clear 
that there is a division of opinion among the 
officials of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

The outcome of the case is hard to 
prophesy. One hears predictions of opposite 
outcomes. Recently in Washington, I was 
told that “on the Hill” it was rumored that 
we would lose. On the other hand, Dean 
Griswold of the Harvard Law School assures 
me that “it’s five to one that you'll win!” 
This must be said, however; The New Jersey 
bus case decision, coming at this time, and 
the current Protestant-Catholic misunder- 
standings have brought about an unfavorable 
climate for a decision entirely in our favor. 
The great magazines are planning articles — 
Reader’s Digest has an opposing one; the 
Ladies Home Journal is to publish one by 
Mildred McAfee Horton which will probably 
be more sympathetic. 

If the decision is entirely against weekday 
religious education on released time, in or 
out of public school buildings, what shall we 
do? This is our answer: The concept of 
religious education on the weekday, and in 
addition to religious education on Sunday, is 
here to stay. It will be carried on in some 
form or forms, difficult and undesirable as 
these may be. Some will, whether we like 
it or not, advocate and establish parochial 
schools to integrate religion with education. 
This means too a stronger determination to 
do so than ever on the part of Roman Catho- 
lics. It means that certain Protestant groups 
also will take such a stand. Most of us will 
try to find alternatives — after school, be- 
fore school, Saturdays, evenings—but it 
will be “hard sledding” to teach religion on 
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“marginal time”, especially when the public 
school program expands to include Saturdays 
and summer vacation, to say nothing of its 
growing dominance of the child’s waking 
hours. There are possibilities that some 
plan of including religion in the public 
school education itself may be found, though 
a decision unfavorable to the present coopera- 
tive plan does not seem to leave much hope 
for such a method. Religious educators, 
however, will “remember the week day — to 
teach religion thereon.” 

If the decision is partially favorable — for 
example, if it upholds the principle of re- 
leased time but bans the holding of classes 
in public school buildings — we must adopt 
and maintain a policy of holding classes 
elsewhere. Some of us can make use of 
churches or other conveniently located 
buildings. In so doing it may be necessary 
to provide for a system of transportation, as 
many communities have been doing, even at 
a considerable cost. To have to use church 
buildings may have the result in some com- 
munities of changing an individual church 
system into a cooperative community system 
of week day work, in which the nearest and 
best equipped buildings are used by all 
denominations. A wise strategy would be 
that of Protestants cooperating in the erec- 


tion of buildings located in residential areas 
near the public schools, which could be used 
for educational, recreational and worship 
purposes both on Sunday and through the 
week. There are precedents for this among 
Roman Catholics, Jews, Mormons and some 
Protestant churches. And why not mobile 
classrooms for pupils released from rural 
schools on a staggered schedule? Such a 
plan would provide a better arrangement 
than is now the case in some such schools 
where classes in religion must meet in the 
same room with other pupils or where all 
the grades must be taught as one. There 
are precedents in railroad chapel cars and the 
mobile station wagon project of the Home 
Missions Council. The classroom problem 
can be solved! 

If the decision is wholly favorable! This 
too will bring us problems. We will have 
to put on the brakes to keep additional thou- 
sands of communities from rushing into un- 
wise programs. We will have to find many 
more qualified teachers. Our present cur- 
riculum materials will need to be multiplied. 
Weekday workers, who have for years given 
themselves so unstintedly to keep the move- 
ment on a high level of educational and reli- 
gious worth, will be called on as never before 
not only to maintain, but to raise those levels. 





Adventures In Religion & Education 


Beginning with this issue “The Adventures in 
Religion and Education” will be placed through- 
out the magazine, rather than in a separate section. 


*Edited by sub-committee: Miss Ruth Shriver, 
chairman, Dr. Israel S. Chipkin, Dr. Donald M 
Maynard, and Dr. Philip L. Seman. 

(This material will become increasingly helpful 
as readers send reports or research and experimen- 
tation being made in college and university centers 
and in local communities. The committee respon- 
sible invites you to share. Send all items to Miss 
Ruth Shriver, 22 South State Street, Elgin, Illin- 
ois. ) 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES OF 
TODAY are thinking was uncovered—at least for 
6000 graduates of 154 towns in the state of Wash- 


ington (NEA Journal, 11/47). The survey by the 
rural sociology staff at Washington State College 
reveals that: 


“Youth is groping for spiritual security and 
not finding complete happiness in its search— 
almost 40 per cent deny church membership. 


“The most outstanding worry of the average 
senior—40 per cent—is the problem of ‘what 
makes a happy marriage.’ 


“Personal problem number one— 3.9 per 
cent — is ‘being able to talk to people.’ 

“The US has more responsibility than any 
other nation toward the future of peace (40 per 
cent); 18.5 per cent thought that Russia is at- 
tempting to rule the world and the US will have 
to fight world communism sooner or later.” 








PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARDS FACE DILEMMA 


In Religious Education 


HERBERT B. MULFORD 
Wilmette, Illinois 


W HAT IS the future of religious edu- 
cation at the hands of the American 
school boards? 

In many areas of secular education there 
is an immediate rejoinder that this is a loaded 
question,— that the public schools have no 
obligation in the field of religion. In many 
others there is a complacent attitude that 
much is already being done. In still others, 
which possibly are the vast majority, there is 
bewilderment and surprise, seemingly born 
of complete ignorance as to the significance 
of this problem. 

That something is happening in the related 
fields of secular and religious education 
seems obvious from the numerous writings 
on the subject, the discussions at important 
conferences of associations of school boards, 
administrators, teachers and masters of pri- 
vate schools, and the growth of several im- 
portant movements. But the lags in efforts 
to solve the problem testify to abundant lack 
of information and the apparent inability of 
the most outstanding leaders in this pioneer 
work to contact other leaders able to imple- 
ment ideas as they develop. Thus broken 
communications are just as significant in 
this dual field as they are within that of secu- 
lar education alone. 

The background of public school govern- 
ment against which discussions and innova- 
tions must take place is so misunderstood 
and so kaleidoscopic in change, especially in 
respect to law, that religious leaders should 
study it. First, we have no national system of 
schools. Broadly the national government 
has no authority in public education, yet its 
educational program during the war was the 
greatest ever undertaken. Basically we oper- 
ate our public schools under state constitu- 
tions and legislation, by which primarily the 
authority for variations in development to 


reflect the needs of the local community is 
vested in the local representative, tax-im- 
posing school board. Within a generation 
the number of the boards over the country 
has shrunk from about 150,000 to possibly 
less than 110,000. Whereas formerly there 
were nearly 500,000 citizen men and women 
manning these boards, the number is now 
down to possibly less than 370,000. With 
few exceptions these people are amateurs in 
educational needs and receive no compensa- 
tion. Although they must work within the 
framework of state school laws, their impor- 
tance is very great, so great indeed, that cur- 
rently there is a growing movement for state 
subsidy for school board associations in order 
specifically “to educate the school boards.” 
Although the nation enjoys many national 
educational societies and even the United 
States Office of Education, helpful com- 
munication from such bodies becomes more 
and more attenuated as it descends from the 
top to the various state officers, to the vari- 
ous county officers, to the professional local 
officials and finally down to the real source 
of authority,— the school boards. In these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that there 
are still independent school systems with only 
five pupils and that there are other huge 
monstrosities of the big cities, with hundreds 
of thousands of pupils, where the handicaps 
to “keep the schools close to the people” are 
almost unsurmountable. Similarly, it is thus 
not surprising that the ratio of annual costs 
per class-room has ranged from $100 in the 
poorest schools to more than $6,000 in the 
richest. And we have the striking situation 
where parents most able to support good 
education leave the great cities in large num- 
ber to live in the fringe adjacent suburbs, 
where they can insist upon and buy the best 
education for their children. This is so 
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significant that competent surveys show the 
largest grouping of the best schools is in 
suburban New York, the second largest 
around Chicago and others diminishing 
around lesser cities but still just as obvious. 
It hardly needs to be emphasized that, with 
grave educational inequalities, financial in- 
adequacies, teacher shortages and increasing 
enrolments, school boards have troubles. 

Against all these challenging circum- 
stances which now confront school boards of 
the nation, it is seemingly necessary to present 
a strong case for religious education in order 
to get adequate attention. Lines of real com- 
munication must be established between reli- 
gionists who know our needs and education- 
ists who are sympathetic. 

The historic record of religious education 
in the schools is persuasive if exploited. Out- 
standing is the record of our organic law. The 
Declaration of Independence, the Federal and 
State constitutions, the Northwest Ordinance 
and scores of court decisions recognize God 
or declare this “to be a religious nation”. 
Courts have declared that to frustrate religion 
through the schools by burdensome inhibi- 
tions would be to nullify constitutions. Gov- 
ernmental bodies and executives recognize 
religion by the use of chaplains, by legalizing 
religious holidays and by protecting religious 
organizations against governmental encroach- 
ments through sustaining the American tra- 
dition of “separation of church and state”. 
Uniformly religious organizations are gov- 
ernmentally fostered through state and fed- 
eral tax exemptions. 

Time was during the early Seventeenth 
Century when our Atlantic seaboard colonies 
were almost Protestant theocracies. Settlers 
came to America to avoid religious persecu- 
tion, and much of their early educational en- 
deavor was to learn to read in order to read 
the Bible for the purpose of being aided in 
leading religious lives. Indeed, there were 
“established churches” in certain states long 
after the adoption of our Federal Constitu- 
tion. So closely related were our public 
schools with religion that normally school 
opened with prayer, hymns and Bible read- 


-ing. The early denominational churches 


were called “Johnny Appleseed” of education 


because they planted so many colleges and 
universities. 

Then there arose the multitude of denomi- 
national splits, of which there are now more 
than 250. These splits brought fears among 
the early promoters of the free public schools 
that school administration would be seriously 
affected by partisan religious influences. 
Very rapidly, as a result, the various states 
adopted constitutions which banned the use 
of tax money for the support of any sectarian 
institution. This today is reflected by state 
laws which are in confusion. For instance, 
twelve states require’Bible reading in the 
public schools, more than twice that number 
permit it, but the remainder prohibit it. This 
may extend even to the point where the use 
of the Bible for the necessary understanding 
of English literature may be prohibited. 

Educationally we here find a conflict that 
must be resolved. Many leaders in both reli- 
gious and secular education concede that 
the purpose of education is to “develop the 
whole child.” Yet significant statistics in- 
dicate that more than half the people of the 
country are not affiliated with any church, 
and their children suffer similarly. This 
means that a part of human experience for 
more than half the children of the nation 
can come only from unchurched homes. Fur- 
thermore, estimates say that the typical aver- 
age Sunday school pupil receives only about 
twelve hours of training a year, as contrasted 
with more than twice that much weekly, 
during school terms, in secular subjects. Thus 
child, youth and adult do not have reason- 
able opportunity to round out their lives edu- 
cationally because of being denied a part of 
normal human experience. 

Legal complications still further confuse 
the public at large and the school boards and 
teachers in particular. Because of differences 
in the various states, commentaries concern- 
ing happenings in one area may sharply con- 
trast with conditions elsewhere. Repeatedly 
serious controversies have arisen on the ques- 
tion of state legislation to permit the use of 
school bus transportation or free text-books 
for parochial schools. Nearly a score of 
States, reasoning that, under compulsory 
school attendance, transportation for one 
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type of student should be provided for others 
as well, have passed legislation sanctioning 
such service. On the other hand, hue and 
cry have been raised that such action provides 
a wedge for splitting the country through 
violation of principles of “separation of 
church and state”. Similarly, litigation with- 
in the state of Illinois has now involved 
school boards for the fifth time within two 
years on the question of whether they were 
within the law in permitting the release of 
children, on parental request, from study on 
usual subjects to attend week-day religious 
training, either within or outside the school 
building. Although in four cases in lower 
and supreme court the decisions justified the 
action of the school boards of Chicago and 
of Champaign, in the latter instance appeal 
has been had to the Supreme Court of the 
United States to determine whether the 
Federal constitution has been violated. 

Since Illinois endures the most rigid laws 
in the country in this respect and the afore- 
said Champaign case is destined to become 
celebrated, several details of the Illinois laws 
and courts decisions may typify the difficul- 
ties of the school boards to bridge the gap 
between religion and education. As else- 
where, the Illinois constitution and school 
code prohibit the use of school taxes for any 
sectarian purpose. Yet uniformly state offi- 
cials use the trappings and ordinances of re- 
ligion for state institutions. Church organi- 
zations, like those for education, are granted 
full tax exemption. The law provides that 
the public school buildings may be used for 
church and Sunday school purposes. How- 
ever, it is a penal offense for any school offi- 
cial to inquire of the religion or religious 
affiliations of any applicant for a public 
school teaching position. Teacher placement 
bureaus are likewise prohibited from giving 
similar information to school officials. An 
Illinois Supreme Court decision prohibits the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools on 
the grounds that the contrast between the 
King James Version and other translations 
make this Book of Books sectarian. Thus 
far there has been no prohibition from using 
the Koran, the Analects of Confucius and 
similar world scriptures. 


Public schools, reflecting some of the posi- 
tive actions of government, both in Illinois 
and elsewhere, frequently follow the practice 
of endeavoring to reflect the wishes of the 
local community, even to the point of sup- 
porting the equivalent of parochial schools 
on taxes. In some areas positive action re- 
sults in definitely Christian schools. It is 
common to observe the use of Christmas 
carols and religious music, art and pageantry 
that are significantly spiritual and Christian 
in character, even in areas where there are 
numerous people of other faiths. Occasionally 
there is a disruption, as in Brooklyn during 
the recent holiday season, when a superin- 
tendent banned carol singing because the 
music was Christian. In the area some 23 
schools were affected; out of some 30,000 
pupils about 20,000 were Jewish. In cases 
where the minority is not so great, school 
officials often tell the minority that it need 
not participate, but that it cannot swing the 
majority. These conflicts may be multiplied 
in many ways. If they are not too serious 
the school boards ignore them. 

Into this situation there flow three main 
streams of influence which need to be de- 
tailed. Most widespread is the movement 
called the Gary Plan because it was started 
at Gary, Indiana, in 1913-1914. This is also 
called the “released- or dismissed-time” pro- 
gram. By it school boards cooperate with 
local councils of religious education to re- 
lease, upon parental consent, children during 
school hours, or after being dismissed, to be 
trained through the auspices of the council 
which stands the costs of the enterprise. This 
movement a few years ago numbered less 
than 2,000 communities in cooperation with 
the schools. A little more than a year ago 
the figure used was about 2,200 communities 
with about 2,000,000 pupils being served. 
Today the International Council of Religious 
Education is reporting about 3,000 com- 
munities. This seems like a more rapid 
growth than possibly is the case. Census 
figures on this movement are very difficult 
to obtain. It should be borne in mind that 
this is not “religious education in the public 
schools”, for the schools do not officiate or 
sponsor the program; a religious council does 
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that and without cost to the schools supplies 
the teachers. Despite growth of the move- 
ment, many educators and clergymen think 
it is divisive. Sharply in distinction to this 
movement is that advocated for some years 
by leading religionists and culminating last 
year with the report of the American Council 
on Education, “Religion in Relation to Pub- 
lic Schools: the Basic Principles.” This 
movement is based on the recommendations 
that “religion as a force in American culture” 
shall be accorded a permanent place in the 
public school curriculum commensurate with 
its historical claims as human experience 
alongside of other social sciences. This 
means the use of the Bible as religious litera- 
ture. It does not mean chapel services, wor- 
ship, pledged faith and the like. The move- 
ment is too new to have gathered much 
headway. Still there is considerable com- 
mentary upon it, not all of it favorable. 

Unfortunately we cannot overlook the 
very obvious clashes between Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant forces over such issues as 
bus transportation, the argument as to 
whether or not parochial schools shall even- 
tually share in any Federal financial aid to 
education and the inability to arrive at com- 
mon grounds on what can be taught in the 
public schools. These clashes muddy the 
waters of public opinion sufficiently to 
frighten weak politicians away from con- 
structive legislation. To say that a given 
legislative bill is “religious” means its almost 
certain defeat. 

In order to overcome these many obstacles 
to bring religion of any significance into the 
full practices of the public schools, a work- 
able formula is necessary at the outset. This 
entails definitions of terms, the use of text- 
books not yet written and the services of 


teachers not yet trained. Foremost of defini- 
tions must be the distinction between “reli- 
gion” and “sectarianism”. Likewise “religious 
education” is misunderstood. As commonly 
used it means the adoption of a baseline on 
revelation or an evangel and the drilling of 
children on tenets within that evangel. That 
sharply differs from the axiomatic procedures 
in secular education, where the child is 
taught “how to think”, not “what to think”. 
There must be distinctions between “mo- 
rality” and “spirituality” and “ethics”, with 
historical references which will convincingly 
demonstrate that the attributes spring from 
religion. Indeed, there must be an easily 
understood definition of “religion” that 
means a way of life instead of the observances 
of specific denominational beliefs. And so 
on. 
Capable authorities are saying that work 
should be carried on at both the top and the 
bottom of the scale of understanding — that 
is, with teacher training in the teachers col- 
leges and universities, and with the rank and 
file of the local communities. One finds 
some excellent work in such colleges, but no 
uniformity, no reasonable outlines for such 
courses of study and no syllabi for students. 
State boards are a frail support in the more 
negative states. 

As for local community religious councils, 
for the most part they operate only in the 
field of “released- or dismissed-time” effort. 
There are others, to be sure, but many of them 
seem to start out faint-heartedly and to as- 
sume that legalisms make the problem too 
difficult of solution to waste time upon it. 
The crux of the matter is the choice of lead- 
ership and a determination to look at every 
aspect of the situation in a given community, 
so as to “build from where we now are”. 











OUR BIFURCATED 


Educational System 


CLYDE LEMONT HAY 
Evanston, Illinois. 


NY INTELLIGENT approach to the 
subject of education must take into ac- 
count (1) its origins and (2) its develop- 
ment from the beginning down to the 
present. Only thus can we properly either 
appraise our present situation or chart our 
aims and courses for the future. 

Going back to the beginnings of traceable 
history, we find that the family was the origi- 
nal and fundamental institution of human 
organization. The home, however crude it 
may have been, was the first seat of govern- 
ment, the first place of productive industry, 
the first school, and the first place of religious 
instruction and worship. As social functions 
have multiplied and social organization has 
become more complex, many of the functions 
originating in the home have gradually been 
farmed out to other agencies—government 
to the state, productive industry to the fac- 
tory, home service to “the butcher, the baker, 
the candle-stick maker” (or the Public Ser- 
vice Company), the laundryman, the tailor, 
the cleaner and countless other specialists. 
Almost everything we use is now purchased 
at the store, ready for use, instead of being 
created in the home. This situation entails 
a serious loss in the training of children in 
the home and in the cultivation of that sort 
of initiative and self-reliance which comes 
from creative activities. There are also in- 
volved the endless problems of conduct 
which arise from the increased leisure thus 
at the disposal of modern boys and girls, with 
the concomitant temptation to spend that 
leisure away from home and all too often in 
unconstructive pursuits. 

Two major changes within the home 
which present new problems in character de- 
velopment have been the delegating of edu- 
cational functions to the school and of re- 
ligious functions to the church, thus tending 
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to weaken the responsibility and authority of 
the home and to create problems of delin- 
quency, especially among the younger groups 
of the community. It is with the farming 
out of these two major functions of education 
and religion, and with the relation of these 
two to each other, that the present discussion 
is concerned. 

It is obvious that in the primitive home 
education and religion must have been so 
closely knit together as to be almost indis- 
tinguishable from each other. Learning along 
all lines—planting, hunting, domestic arts, 
observation of nature, and also religion— 
were all a part of the day by day experience of 
living and, by very reason of the close cen- 
tralization of living, this primitive education 
—learning by doing—carried with it a sense 
of unity and of vital reality which we might 
well covet for the more extensive, enriched 
and developed education of our own day. 

The decentralization of the home and the 
delegating of its original functions to sub- 
sidiary agencies has had, in respect to basic 
principles, peculiarly unfortunate results in 
the field of education. While nothing can 
ever abrogate any of the original responsi- 
bilities of the home, it was practically inevi- 
table that, in surrendering its functions to 
other agencies, parents would find it easy to 
abdicate the responsibility along with the 
function. Just at this point there begins the 
break-down of the home and the entailment 
of all the Pandora’s box of ills that have is- 
sued from it. It is because of the delinquency 
of the home that both education and religion 
(and also law enforcement) are having an 
uphill struggle in our communities today 
which no remedial measures have been able 
to counteract up to date. 

In this process of the decentralization of 
home functions, intellectual education in our 
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country, at least in its elementary and second- 
ary phases, has passed over into the hands of 
the state through their public schools. In the 
process of the transfer of education from the 
home to the school it has come about that 
the most important phase of primitive home 
education has been left behind—viz. religion. 
This function the schools have generously 
left to the parents and many of them, in turn, 
have tried to abandon the responsibility on 
the doorstep of the church. Thus, whereas 
in the beginning education and religion 
were coalesced into a unified experience in 
the life of the child, now he receives secular 
instruction twenty-five hours a week at the 
hands of accredited teachers in an adequate 
and well-equipped school building, while his 
religious instruction at the hands of the 
church is confined usually to barely an hour 
a week at the hands of teachers for the most 
part untrained and, in most cases, in buildings 
inadequately equipped for educational pur- 
poses. 

The most tragic phase of this contrast is 
in the inevitable impression left in the pupil's 
mind that the instruction which he receives 
at the church is not to be classed as education, 
or else that it does not compare in quality and 
importance with that which during the week 
he receives at school. Nor can he fail to note 
that the nation whose flag he is taught to 
salute takes no official notice of the educa- 
tional task which it has left to the church to 
do. He is also quick to discover the fact that, 
while he is legally compelled to attend week- 
day school and that while he is there every 
influence is brought to bear to make him 
learn, at the Sunday School he may play 
hookey with impunity and may go even a 
whole year without studying and yet not lose 
caste with his teachers or run into any seti- 
ous consequences at home. 

This last is one of the most serious features 
of the whole situation. That home is excep- 
tional where the parents take an intelligent 
interest in the Sunday School or in the prog- 
ress of their own children. Seldom do par- 
ents concern themselves as to whether lessons 
are learned or give any effective aid to their 
children in their studies. Still less likely are 
they to know anything of the qualifications 


of the teachers who instruct their children or 
of any measures which may be taken by the 
school for the improvement of teaching 
skills. 

Add to this general apathy the fact that, in 
the easy willingness of our homes to sur- 
render religious responsibilities to any one 
who would take them over, a large proportion 
of American homes are totally indifferent to 
the religious training of their children and 
that, consequently, more than 50 per cent of 
the boys and girls of our nation are without 
any religious training whatever on the part 
of either home or church, the only agencies 
at present charged with that responsibility. 

To this present writer the conclusion is 
inescapable that the only way out of our 
present educational impasse is a return to a 
unification of the two phases of education, 
secular and religious, in such a way that the 
antithetic connotations of these two terms 
shall forever disappear and that education, 
in all of its original phases, shall again be- 
come a unitary process. This solution has 
elsewhere been argued by him at some length, 
the following being the gist of the state- 
ment; viz.: 

1—That there is admittedly no legal or 

constitutional barrier to the teaching 
of non-sectarian religion in the pub- 
lic schools, the only stricture being 
against sectarian teachings; 

2—That the earliest schools of our nation 

were all conducted under church aus- 
pices, with religion as the principal 
subject taught and with the Bible, 
the Shorter Catechism and the New 
England Primer as the chief textbooks, 
and that religion continued to have a 
recognized place in the public schools 
up through the first third of the 19th 
century; 

3—That the state recognizes its responsi- 

bility for the religious instruction of 
children who are separated from their 
parents by death or by court action, 
the states themselves giving such in- 
struction under one plan or another 
in orphanages, industrial schools, etc., 
under supervision of their Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare; 
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4—That religion has long been regarded, 


both in this country and in Europe as 
an essential and primary element in 
general culture, without which no edu- 
cation can be regarded as complete; 


5—That the states, having taken upon 


themselves the responsibility for educa- 
tion, are under primary obligation to 
provide a complete education and espe- 
cially to include in the curriculum 
everything which will contribute to 
broad information, sound character and 
good citizenship, all of which ends are 
generally conceded to be definitely and 
indispensably served by religion. 


6—That the growing sentiment against 


sectarian teaching in the public schools 
is not a prejudice against religion per 
se, as proven by the fact that a number 
of our states having anti-sectarian 
laws still require the daily reading 
of the Bible in the schools, notably 
among these being the State of Massa- 
chusetts, where the anti-sectarian laws 
originated; 


7—That the United States Supreme Court 


and various State Supreme Courts have 
declared this to be a “Christian nation” 
and that Christianity is a part of the 
common law of the land, while a Mis- 
souri Court says: “The statement often 
heard that under our form of govern- 
ment there is a separation of affairs of 
State and Religion is erroneous, mis- 
leading and untrue. Religious beliefs 
are and always have been so varied 
among men that our forefathers wisely 
provided for freedom of religious be- 
lief among citizens, and a line drawn 
between affairs of State and sectarian- 
ism or denominationalism by our 
(Missouri) constitution. But we 
pray the day may never come when 
religion fails to be the guiding prin- 
ciple of our government”; 


8—That non-sectarian teaching of religion 


in our public schools would tend to 


allay the unintelligent prejudices al- 
ready existing in the minds of pupils, 
especially between Protestants, Catho- 
lics and Jews; 
9—That it is perfectly possible to construct 
a non-sectarian curriculum of religious 
teaching stressing the great common 
denominators of religion upon which 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews would 
equally approve; 

10—That the public schools have buildings, 
equipment and personnel far superior 
to any which the churches are likely 
ever to possess, and to make these pub- 
lic facilities serve the needs of total 
education would represent not only a 
great financial economy but also a 
greatly increased efficiency. (The 
Illinois school code expressly permits 
the use of school buildings for religious 
purposes. ) 

11—And, finally, the inclusion of basic, 
non-sectarian religious studies in the 
regular curriculum of the public 
schools is the only way the writer can 
conceive of in which such instruction 
can ever become a part of the education 
of the 50 per cent or more of the boys 
and girls of America who are not under 
the tutelage of any church and who, in- 
ferentially, are not receiving religious 
instruction in the home. 

Let it not be inferred that, with the intro- 
duction of religious studies into the public 
schools, there would be any abatement of reli- 
gious instruction by the churches. The in- 
struction in the schools would necessarily be 
strictly non-sectarian, dealing only with the 
great common denominators of religion. 
There would still be needed the teaching of 
the distinctive history and tenets of the in- 
dividual denominations, which it would not 
be the function of the schools to teach. But, 
with the basic religious studies covered by 
the public schools, the churches would be 
able to devote themselves to sectarian teach- 
ing with much greater effectiveness. 
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PRAGMATIC RELIGION 


J. LEONARD MIDDLETON 
Blue Ridge School for Boys, Hendersonville, N. C. 


D O ONES religious beliefs actually mat- 

ter in the overall weave of his daily 
living? Are they of any actual consequence? 
Are they tangible in the sum total of that 
which a person calls his life? Immediately 
upon the transition from sheltered childhood 
into the very early dawn of adolescence, one 
usually finds himself the possessor of a struc- 
ture of religious beliefs that is generally com- 
plete and final. Its authority and command- 
ing “excuse for being” is its conformity to a 
pattern which was laid down by “saints” in 
the dim distant past, before God supposedly 
ceased inspiring men, who were confronted 
by major personal and social situations. Yet, 
ironically enough, seldom, if ever, in other 
branches of science is a theory thus validated. 
Medical theories are proven by research, ex- 
perimentation, observation, trial and error. 
The same procedure is used in chemistry, ag- 
riculture, ad infinitum. If this procedure is 
conveniently and wisely employed in descrip- 
tive science, it also seems feasible in the sci- 
ence of theological and religious concepts. 
It, however, may be contended—and likely 
will be—that this cannot be because religion 
is of the heart or soul and science, as such, is 
of the mind. Yet, the premise that emotion, 
feeling, the heart or soul is a distinct, separate 
entity, apart from mental judgments or the 
mind would be extremely difficult to defend. 
Therefore, it is my thesis that religious be- 
liefs, theories and ideals must be admitted 
through the gateway of the mind in terms of 
experimentation, demonstration and evalua- 
tion. 


Frank Crane in his book, Why I Am A 
Christian, circumscribes his personal religion 
with these pungent words: “. . . all the reli- 
gion I have I am using. I am carrying no 
extra baggage. I am not loaded up with a 
lot of beliefs that make no matter . . . what re- 
ligion I have is one hundred per cent prac- 
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tical.” With slight additions and from a 
broader point of view Charles S. Peirce, Wil- 
liam James and others had previously called 
this philosophy Pragmatism. Webster's defi- 
nition of this philosophy is: “The doctrine 
that the whole meaning of a conception is 
to be sought in its practical consequences, 
and that the purpose of thinking is to de- 
velop beliefs which shall serve as general 
principles of conduct. The truth is pre- 
eminently to be tested by the practical conse- 
quences of belief.” 

To demonstrate the application of this 
definition, James asks: “Grant an idea or 
belief to be true, what concrete difference 
will its being true make in any one’s actual 
life? What experiences may be different 
from those which would obtain if the belief 
were false? How will the truth be realized? 
What, in short, is the truth’s cash value in 
experimental terms?”? James speaks here of 
cash value in the realm of the moral and not 
the cold materialism of a financial transac- 
tion. 

“What is its (idea or belief) cash value in 
experimental terms?” This is the essence 
of Pragmatism! Prodding is the question, 
how far would one’s religious creeds go if 
they were permitted to meet and wed this 
philosophy? Frank Crane reports that he 
spent some extremely valuable time digging 
through his chest of accumulated theological 
beliefs, creeds and dogmas, leaving not one 
unexposed to this searing test of experience. 
If this spirit of honesty were marked with 
contagion among those in positions of lead- 
ership, we would be assured of a new dawn, 
the evidence of a day when the society of 





*Crane, Frank, Why I Am A Christian, William 
H. Wise and Co., 1929, p. 18. 

*Curtis, Charles P. and Greenslet, Ferris, editors, 
The Practical Cogitator, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1945, pp. 35, 36. (Quoted from James, William, 
Pragmatism.) 
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men would taste and enjoy the fruits of an 
applied religion—a religion that is proven 
through experience to be practical and reas- 
onable. 

It is true that one, in all probability, will 
emerge from such a practice of application 
with a religious viewpoint radically differ- 
ent from what it was prior to such testing. 
Indeed, there is no virtue in merely being 
different. By the same token, there is no 
virtue in accepting mere inherited beliefs as 
such. Dr. R. E. E. Harkness of Crozer Sem- 
inary wisely uses the happy phrase, “Our 
fathers do indeed rest from their labors, but 
we cannot rest upon them.”* Is not the ob- 
servation in order here that one evident char- 
acteristic of orthodox Christianity is its ab- 
horrence of change—even when change may 
prove advancement? Yet, this is understand- 
able. In Problems of Men, John Dewey 
strikingly observes that “When tradition and 
social custom are incorporated in the work- 
ing constitution of an individual, they have 
authority as a matter of course over his be- 
liefs and his activities.”* 

There are the mysteries of the Christian 
cult that are piously guarded with the seal: 
“Why reason ye these things among your- 
selves? They are too deep for your understand- 
ing. It is yours only to accept them because 
they are herein written.” But how does one 
know that which he does not understand? 
What is involved in the act of “accepting”? 
By what process does it become a part of his 
mental equipment? The refusal to accept any- 
thing except through the channels of reason 
does not mean that any part of truth will be 
despised. Because, either to despise or appre- 
ciate, honestly, has the prerequisite of under- 
standing. 

For the present, at least, I insist that no one 
has the right to accept any professed idea as 
worthy material for the permanent structure 
of his moral equipment without first admit- 
ting it through the gate of his honest reason. 
There are others who contend that our or- 
ganism of society must be divided into two 


*The Crozer Quarterly, Vol. XXIII, Number 2, 
April 1946, p. 189. 

“Dewey, John, Problems of Men, Philosophical 
Library, 1946, p. 97. 


distinct groups: the “specialist” or the van- 
guard, who tests, trys, and hands down 
theories, and the “practicalist”, who accepts 
the “hand-me-downs”, and puts them to 
work. It is, also contended that expediency 
makes it necessary for the practicalist to ac- 
cept these “hand-me-downs” solely on the 
basis of the specialist’s pronouncement that 
they will work. Thus, without any misgiv- 
ings myriads will innocently and fervently 
repeat as truth “The Apostles’ Creed” and 
“The Westminster Confession” and other 
sayings of the Church Fathers solely on the 
basis of their being pronouncements by dis- 
tantly removed specialists in the very young 
centuries A.D. 


May it be remembered, however, that 
George Westinghouse became known as a 
famous specialist, not because he, as a special- 
ist, handed down one industrial idea after 
another. Rather, he became a specialist be- 
cause his dynamoes and mechanical organ- 
isms proved their validity in the actual ac- 
complishment of their intended use. 


Man speaks and thinks in terms of his 
own experience. Granted that the offerings 
of the specialist will be eagerly accepted, yet, 
they become valid only as they prove their 
reasonableness in the hands of the practicalist. 
Thus, in a broader sense every one becomes a 
specialist. The reason that “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself”® is true is that it has 
proven its truth in social interaction and not 
primarily because it is a biblical excerpt. It 
is part of the harvest of human history. We 
may say that if one should not know the 
validity of this ethic of “brotherly love” he 
would do well to utilize it as the pronounce- 
ment of the specialist. Yet, we are blinded 
to the obvious fact that we “know” this be- 
cause we have within our experience the evi- 
dence of its truth. It is the dilemma of the 
human personality to be destitute of the right 
answer at times at least. But, to assume that 
one can come to a knowledge of the truth 
apart from the channels of his own reason 
and experience is diametrically opposed to 
basic psychology. 


"Matthew 19:19. 
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The absurdity of a person’s refusing to use 
the radio simply because he does not under- 
stand meticulously why it works is obvious. 
Neither does he accept the radio because the 
Delphi of radio science proclaims that it will 
transmit sound instantaneously to remote 
corners of the earth without Bell’s sys- 
tem of connecting wire. He does, however, 
accept the radio because he has tried it and 
thereby found that it actually does what the 
specialist professes it will do. Alert, healthy 
mindedness admits that a mechanism or 
theory is reasonable because it works—it 
functions as the specialist declares that it will. 
It solves problems; it simplifies complexities; 
it is the missing link; it fits; it is “good” for 
man, it adds to his culture and security and 
aids in the progress of the organism of so- 
ciety. Its importance as a truth therefore, 
lies not in its being the gift of an authority, 
but in its practical, intended application. 
Furthermore, such a mechanism or theory 
can be depended upon under given condi- 
tions because life is of the very essence of 
reasonableness. Hence, the advanced fringe 
of human kind froths with mental restless- 
ness, after proving that such a theory or 
mechanism does work, searching for the 
answer to the second question, Why? 

There are a few of our day who dare to 
suggest that we have not yet reached maturity 
even in the area of religious philosophy. 
These squint one eye at the inherited phrase: 
“The faith once and for all delivered to the 
saints.”* They believe that we yet have room 
to grow. It has yet to be shown what is the 
cash value of our professed religion in experi- 
mental terms. Certainly there will be those 
to refuse to thus put their creeds to test, be- 
lieving that such experimentation is blas- 
phemy and gives evidence of the presence of 
doubt. There will be others to shrink in a 
cloak of cowardice knowing that “experience 
has ways of boiling over, and making us cor- 
rect our present formulas.”* There is yet a 
smaller group who believe that only truth is 


"Jude 3. 

"Curtis, Charles P. and Greenslet, Ferris, editors, 
The Practical Cogitator, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1945, p. 36. (Quoted from James, William, 
Pragmatism.) 


sacred, and that it rejoices in “reasonable” 
testing. These few make truth more nearly 
their very own because they make it to syn- 
cretize with reason, thus for the moment, at 
least, satisfying healthy-minded doubts and 
questionings. 

Pragmatic religion has no place for abstract 
theories. Its questions are asked in full view 
of our complex society. Theories are here 
proven and truth receives its validity only as 
individual and social life is touched and 
thereby takes on the aspects of “the good 
life”. Pragmatic religion is no seventh-day 
religion. It would wither and die if it were 
separated from life. It must prove through 
the week what it was professed to be on Sun- 
day, or else it has no cash value. It must 
find expression in the affairs of all men 
everywhere. It is concerned with those across 
the railroad track, who are forgotten and des- 
titute, or those who live apart on the back- 
woods farm. It must be consulted in mat- 
ters of state politics and international poli- 
cies. It does not consider the world an evil 
monster from which to flee, thus keeping 
virtue clean and safe. Rather, it believes the 
world to be a good place in which to live, but 
full of people, some sick and some not so 
sick, but all needing the presence of virtue. 
And, indeed, it is virtue only as it becomes 
the characteristic of a given situation. Prag- 
matic religion is the essence of the golden 
tule in action, it is the essence of the Father- 
hood of God in conjunction with its com- 
pliment, the Brotherhood of Man, in experi- 
mental terms. 

The day of pragmatic religion is still labor- 
ing to be born. No longer is it possible to 
stay the surging march of youth with mere 
religious negative signs and inherited creeds 
“that are effulgent with the prestige of 
time.”* “Will your religion work”, ask the 
strong men of the “world”? Ruthless hands 
cast it into the crucible of social interaction. 
Hordes of “intellectual stamina” hearing the 
invitation, “come let us reason together”, 
ask, “Is your religion reasonable?” Whether 
we like it or not these will subject religion as 





*Dewey, John, Problems of Men, Philosophical 
Library, 1946, p. 106. 
"Isaiah 1:18a. 
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they receive it to the white heat of the intel- 
lect and experience. 

Here, though, true religion should have no 
fear. Our pragmatic age will not place a 
cash value upon it until it proves in experi- 
ence its agreement with reality. In honest 
testing, no parcel of truth need be lost. True 
religion will ot fail in the test. Indeed, it is 
not true because it is recorded in the Old 


or New Testament or because Jesus said it, 
rather it is there recorded or Jesus said it, be- 
cause it 7s true, Its value (cash value, if you 
will) has been proven in the experience of 
the human race. Thus, it is just as sacred as 
human life. Man’s privilege is to open the 
attics and halls of his beliefs and creeds and 
expose them to living action and see if he has 
a reason for the faith that is within him. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF FAMILY 
LIFE sponsored by one hundred ten national or- 
ganizations will be held in Washington, D. C. on 
May 6, 7, and 8, 1948. At the invitation of Presi- 
dent Truman, part of the sessions will be held in 
the White House. 

Preliminary outline of the scope of the confer- 
ence as prepared by the sponsoring committee is 
as follows: 

1. “The nature of the problems facing Ameri- 

can families today. 

2. “Some of the essentials for good family liv- 
ing in today’s world. 

3. “Policies in the light of which the multitude 
of decisions and programs can be integrated 
for the strengthening of family life. 

4. “The means whereby accumulated knowl- 
edge, experience, and understanding can be 
brought within reach of everyone.” 

5. “Translation of sound thinking into effective 
action both within the individual family and 
in work with families at the local, state, and 
national levels.” 


SAID BY KERMIT EBY before the House 
Armed Services Committees: “Why don’t we de- 
vote as much money, time, and loyalty to positive 
measures for peace as the Commission urges for 
action that can only bring war? 

“Consider. We spent 114 per cent of our bud- 
get last year for education and 34 per cent for mili- 
tary purposes... .. 

“We spend 114 per cent of our budget on edu- 
cation as compared to 3 per cent in Great Britain 
and 7 per cent in totalitarian Russia.” 


IMPORTANT NEWS: “1,000 Marines leave 
for Mediterranean with tanks, field guns, flame 
throwers”— Headlines in Washington Post, Janu- 
ary 6, 1948. 


NEEDS OF CHILDREN, as seen by James L. 
Hymes, Jr., coordinator of early childhood educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y., and 
discussed in Childhood Education: 


To be well 
To have enough 
To be free 
To be secure 
To be successful 
To belong 
To have a job to do 


FOUR HUNDRED IDLE BUILDINGS equip- 
ped with gymnasiums, playfields, and auditoriums 
are going to waste, because Chicago’s school build- 
ings are unused after school hours, during summer 
months, and on week ends. This, Dr. Seman re- 
ports (Recreation, 1/48) is in contrast to Los An- 
geles, where buildings are open to the public from 
4 p. m. until midnight. “Instead of building youth 
canteens and consoling our youth with small spaces 
in church halls, public schools could be used at no 
cost to the citizen. In Los Angeles last year 14,360 
permits were issued for auditoriums, gymnasium, 
and playfields for after-school activities.’ 


MENNONITE COMMUNITY is a first class 
journal, now in its second year of publication, lift- 
ing up the concept of the religious community as 
a primary social group, together with the implica- 
tions of rural living for personality values. While 
officially published by the religious group, it has 
also an orientation from the sociologist’s point of 
view. Reason for this can be found partly in 
Mennonite traditional belief in the importance of 
the self-contained religious fellowship; partly in 
the editorship of the magazine. A former con- 
scientious objector, Guy Stofoltz brings the view- 
point of a sociologist to a traditionally conservative 
— fellowship. It is published at Scottsdale, 

enna. 











Education for World Religion 
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(1) 


ELIGIONS of the world like Hinduism, 

Mohammedanism, and Christianity are 
so closely identified with the cultural envir- 
onment in which they developed that their 
essential mission has been obscured. They 
have frequently become spokemen for their 
civilizations. Thus during the world wars 
the ministers of the warring nations prayed to 
a national God, and attempted to show why 
Divine intervention would take place on their 
side. Religion in America is guided by the 
success motive, and we hear preachers say: 
“Be religious, and you will be successful.” 
Antiquated social institutions like the caste 
system are being upheld in part by theo- 
logical theories. 

There is another side, however, to the pic- 
ture. The churches of the world are showing 
a new vitality, a new concern with social 
problems, especially in the field of inter- 
national relations. There is a demand for 
real religion from Russia to India, and a new 
group of leaders, exemplified by Pastor Nie- 
miller in Germany, Fosdick in the United 
States, and Kagawa in Japan, are gaining as- 
cendency. While a world religion is not an 
immediate possibility, a working unity 
among the major denominations of the world 
can be established. This is an immediate 
necessity, for the very foundations of reli- 
gious faith are threatened in the postwar 
world. 

What are the divisive tendencies that keep 
religions apart? In the first place, a multitude 
of sects are seeking separate approaches to 
salvation. There are hundreds of sects in 
Protestant Christianity, all claiming to have 
found absolute truth. In the western and 
eastern world, whenever a spiritual leader 
protests against the prevailing orthodoxy, he 
founds a new sect. The existence of religious 
diversity, it must be understood, has also a 
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positive function, for it has increased the 
spirit of tolerance. We do not burn nor 
torture a man today for his theological opin- 
ions — unless they are extended to politics or 
economics. Perhaps this tolerance arises out 
of a sense of indifference. It must be a 
rather amusing picture to God to see 80,000 
religious groups struggling against each 
other, loudly proclaiming their supremacy, all 
intent upon salvation. 

Doctrinal disputes, in the second place, are 
serious obstacles. It is important to note 
that the great founders of world religions, 
Buddha, Jesus, and Confucius, laid little 
stress upon the intellectual content of their 
faith. On the other hand, when these reli- 
gions became more complicated and attracted 
theological minds, they developed a pattern 
of orthodoxy. Thus, a Mohammedan 
must believe in Allah, and in Mohammed as 
his prophet. A good fundamentalist must 
believe in the divinity of Christ and in the 
revelation and the infallibility of the Bible. 
A Mahayana Buddhist will look upon Budd- 
ha as a God, which would astound Buddha, 
if he were living today. In Christianity, 
Greek thinking and Roman legalism combine 
to create an impossible structure of theology. 
Thousands of volumes have been written 
upon Christian theology, upon matters which 
seemed to be relatively simple to Christ. 
Most of these volumes have been written in 
a spirit of empty abstraction and verbaliza- 
tion. A rational mind, when objectively 
evaluating the theological edifices will mar- 
vel at the foolishness of man. If you had 
been born in India, you would probably 
worship the cow. If you had been born in 
Arabia, you would undertake a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and if you had been born in the 
South, you would probably cherish the 
merits of Baptismal immersion. 

The third obstacle is the role of the saviours 
in the religious systems of the world. A 
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great controversy is raging in western nations 
regarding the divinity of Christ. The ques- 
tion itself is largely academic. The main 
point is how do the followers live up to his 
teachings? How do they exemplify his vir- 
tues in daily life? How do the so-called 
Christian nations act in international rela- 
tions? The answers are disillusioning, for it 
seems that faith in Him often rests upon 
empty verbalization. Faith without cor- 
responding action is a sign of primitivism, 
and is an obstacle in the achievement of a real 
religious perspective. 

Man seems to need a mediator, hence he 
constantly elevates his leaders into deities. 
Even Confucius, a very secular-minded per- 
son who avoided questions of the afterlife, 
was elevated into a god, and Lenin in Russia 
has achieved a nearly divine status. The dan- 
ger in deification lies in broadening the gap 
between the imperfect individual and the 
majestic fulfillment of the Saviour, whereby 
the average man relies upon divine grace 
instead of seeking self-improvement. 

The fourth road block is the variation of 
conceptions regarding God. Some conceive 
of God as being personal, others, following 
Plotinus and Spinoza, are pantheists, and 
some religions do not believe in God at all. 
Some conceive of Him as the Creator, others 
as the scientific law, still others as the end 
product of the universe. Theologians have 
written many volumes to prove that God 
must exist. Philosophers like Kant have 
responded by knocking over those intellec- 
tual arguments for the existence of God. 
Kapila in India made an even more thorough- 
going attack when he said that if God were 
perfect He would not have created this uni- 
verse which is obviously full of imperfections. 
If He is not perfect, then He cannot be God. 

Let us realize that the conception of God 
depends upon the cultural matrix. The 
Greek gods fought, loved, and had rivalries. 
The Hebrew God at first was a tribal chief- 
tain who hated the enemies of his people. 
The God of St. Augustine seems to have 
been bothered by the existence of sex, and 
Calvin’s deity is majestic, all-powerful, and 
a thoroughgoing Puritan, who dislikes art, 
laughter, and romantic love. The Chinese, 


being more self-sufficient than western na- 
tions, have not developed very strongly the 
concept of a deity. Rather, it is an impersonal 
law, T’ien, that guides the universe. 


The belief in God is worthwhile if it is 
based upon spontaneous love, and if it evokes 
a feeling of mutuality and dependence. 
Naturally there will be a different conception 
for the untutored mind than for a sophisti- 
cated thinker. The former will humanize 
the divine attributes, whereas the latter will 
speak of them in terms of impersonal sci- 
entific laws which exist ideally rather than 
empirically. 

The fifth cause of diversity lies in the dif- 
ferent points of reference. To the Moham; 
medan, the Koran is sacred; to the Jew, the 
Torah; to the Christian, the Bible, and to the 
Hindu, the Vedas and Upanishads. What is 
neglected in these literal interpretations is 
the spirit of the religious books, and ulti- 
mately a legalistic faith develops which is 
closely related to primitive magic. Scho- 
lasticism is a feature not only of the medeival 
faith, but of Hindu, Mohammedan, and Jew- 
ish religion; it defines the articles of the 
faith, comments upon different interpreta- 
tions, and tries to harmonize them, finally 
setting up a standard which is to regularize 
religious observances. Greek religion was 
fortunate in not having an accepted dogma, 
in not stressing the sacredness of one book. 
The spirit of reason thus could develop more 
freely, and a wide variety of intellectual 
opinions was encouraged. 


The final stumbling block is the ritual of 
the different denominations. This technique 
of investing the mundane occasions of life 
with supernatural qualities is exemplified by 
prayers, almsgiving, pilgrimages, the worship 
of cows, holy festivals, days of atonement, 
etc. These rites have a strong hold upon the 
multitude, for they embody centuries of tra- 
dition and common experiences. Often reli- 
gious leaders forget that rituals are only 
means, poetic expressions, which are to deep- 
en and to humanize the life of the average 
individual. Thus Christ protested against 
the rituals of his time, and Buddha opposed 
the rigorous practices of asceticism. 
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(2) 

Against these disintegrating trends, uni- 
fying influences are at work. We find the 
essential similarity of world religions in the 
phenomenon of sainthood. Buddha and St. 
Francis, Tolstoy and Asoka, share similar 
ideals. They emphasize abandonment of 
material goals and secular pleasures, a life of 
inwardness, and they simplify the important 
issues of life; they show compassion for their 
fellow men. As Bergson shows in The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, their quests 
are guided by spontaneity, by positive af- 
firmation, rather than by the laws and con- 
ventions of society. 

The spirit of love is another universal tie; 
it finds expression in Confucius, Motze, the 
Upanishads, the Eight-Fold Path, in the Old 
Testament, and even more strongly in the 
New Testament, in the Koran, and in the 
Zend-Avesta. The spirit of love has never 
been understood in its full implication, for 
it could bind nations together, and present 
a new picture of justice. Of course the con- 
cept of love has different manifestations in 
the various civilizations. To Plato, it meant 
the subordination of the physical to intellec- 
tual and spiritual elements. To St. Bernard 
it meant a love of those who believed as he 
did, and a hatred of heretics. The Puritan 
had a love for his own group, but he did not 
extend this spirit to those who disagreed 
with him. Hence the spirit of love must be 
universalized, and must give the individual 
a feeling of international brotherhood. 

Another unifying factor is the realization 
by the major religions of the world of forces 
and qualities in the universe transcending the 
individual. It does not matter if they are 
called God or the law of Karma or Allah or 
ideal ends—or devotion to truth. What 
is important is the realization of the inade- 
quacy of the individual, and his need for a 
larger comradeship. Even in the militant 
atheism of some Marxists, a devotion to ideal 
principles can be detected, and a form of 
Heaven is promised in the form of a classless 
society. 

The unity of the world religions can fur- 
thermore be seen in their stress upon Jong 
range rather than immediate objectives, and 


in their general distrust of a philosophy of 
expediency and utility. This means an appli- 
cation of their principles to the field of social 
relations, a recognition of moral as well as 
of physical laws, an attempt to penetrate the 
veil of Maya that surrounds the existence of 
the average individual. A real religious at- 
titude, then, demands a broadening of per- 
spective and an abandonment of immediate 
selfish advantages, leading to a subordination 
of the individual to a larger cause. 


(3) 


Here it might be asked, what are the es- 
sentials of a world religion? Most important 
would be a constant striving for self-devel- 
opment and growth, an attitude on the part 
of the individual which maintains that no 
one has a complete monopoly on the truth, 
that religion is primarily a search, not a pos- 
session, that it is a cooperative and social 
groping. Hence we will share our expefi- 
ences with other groups, and learn from 
their ideas and their interests. Religion 
should be an adventure and a voyage to new 
and unexplored shores; it should develop an 
awareness of the discrepancy between the 
ideal end sought and our actual achievement. 
Here Tolstoy is an excellent example when 
he writes, “Compare my previous life with 
the life I am now living, and you will see 
that I am trying to fulfil. I have not, it is 
true, fulfilled one eighty-thousandth part, 
and I am to blame for it; but it is not because 
I do not wish to fulfil all, but because I am 
unable. Teach me how to extricate myself 
from the meshes of temptation in which I 
am entangled— help me,—and I will fulfil 
all. I wish and hope to do it even without 
help. Condemn me if you choose,—I do 
that myself,—but condemn me, and not 
the path which I am following, and which 
I point out to those who ask me where, in 
my opinion, the path is. If I know the road 
home, and if I go along it drunk, and stagger- 
ing from side to side, does that prove that 
the road is not the right one? If it is not 
the right one, show me another. If I stagger 
and wander, come to my help, and support 
and guide me in the right path.” 

Next, a spirit of humility is important. 
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This attitude is buttressed by the brevity of 
our existence, by man’s infinitesimal status, 
compared with the gigantic extent of the uni- 
verse, by his essential ignorance, and by the 
realization that we are part of a vast chain. 
Humility implies compassion; the great 
enemy to growth is arrogance. The concept 
of humility also demands a new interpreta- 
tion of power, which is to be used not as an 
end, but as means to achieve a better world. 
There is a great necessity today for a humble 
attitude on the part of the major nations. 
Here religion can play a powerful role. 

The religions of the world must expand 
the concept of brotherhood. It was a great 
accomplishment of Christ to have empha- 
sized that all men are children of God, but 
as yet, organized Christianity has acted upon 
a national rather than upon an international 
basis. If religion can overcome the obstacles 
of race, color, and nationality, it will contrib- 
ute greatly to a new international society. 

There is a deep and abiding conflict be- 
tween the forces of secularism and those of 
religion. Hence it is the task of the different 
faiths to examine the social and economic 
systems of the different nations. It is not 
accidental that Christ protested against the 
legalistic materialism of his time, that Budd- 
ha fought against the caste system, and that 
NiemGller attacked the autocracy of National 
Socialism. The social ideals of religion are 
not secondary considerations; they are the 
most vital and constructive factors in the 
achievement of a world faith. Action is 
more important than verbalization; the way 
a belief affects the individual's life is more 
significant than the form of his faith. 

In the atomic age, religious tolerance is 
needed as never before. Even in a world 
religion there will not be one theology for 
all. In this respect one may admire the 
Hindu attitude, which encourages intellec- 
tual diversity. Tolerance requires a sharing 
of ideas, and realization that absolute truth 
cannot be found by one group, and that reli- 
gious experiences are progressively mani- 
fested in history. 

New attitudes are required in religion. In 
the new age, doubting will not be regarded 
as a sin. Doubts in science as in religion 


lead to purification, to a deeper and growing 
analysis. The eminent leaders of religion 
like Buddha and Christ began by doubting; 
that was a necessary step in their develop- 
ment. In our modern civilization, skepticism 
has become an absolute faith for many. This 
of course is another extreme, which leaves 
the individual frustrated and makes his life 
incomplete. This does not imply that the 
atheist is a man to be shunned. He may be 
nearer to a really religious attitude than one 
who engages in verbal idolatry. However, 
skepticism should only be a tentative atti- 
tude, and ultimately lead to a positive af- 
firmation. 

A world religion demands also a new 
interpretation of sin. Too much attention 
has been paid to ritualistic matters, such as 
eating pork for the Jews, cow worship for 
the Indians, and the morbid concern with 
sex in the case of Puritanism. The great 
crimes in life are not so much connected 
with individual failings; they are related to 
the sins of social institutions. Hence the 
churches must be concerned with the basic 
adjustment of man; they must encourage the 
life-giving impulses rather than restrain 
them; above all, they must protest against the 
oppressions of the institutional system. 

A word might be said here about the 
moralizing proclivity of the clergy. To say 
that war is caused by sin and selfishness adds 
little to our understanding of conflict. To 
make large-scale generalizations regarding 
human nature is not only unscientific, but al- 
so ineffective. To emphasize the essential 
depravity of man is to have a very morbid 
picture of human nature, which often serves 
as a rationalization of existing wrongs. 

Thus a new intellectual attitude is needed. 
Too much time has been wasted by the war- 
fare between theology and science. Science 
in its search for human betterment is not the 
enemy of religion. When the leaders of the 
churches try to be biologists and interpret 
the new laws of physics according to the 
myth of 1900 years ago, they are stepping 
outside their boundaries, and are contributing 
to a spirit of regression in society. Religion 
and science can complement each other, for 
the achievements of science depend to a great 
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extent upon motivation. That is what 
distinguishes Martin Arrowsmith from 
Pickerbaugh in Sinclair Lewis's great novel. 
A scientist can be just as religious in his 
search for knowledge as the minister in his 
quest for spirituality. Western civilization 
has been oriented too much by the influence 
of Palestine, by blind faith, rather than by 
the Greek use of reason. 

We also need a new concept of the clergy. 
Their task is not to escape from society, but 
to work within it; they must be men of 
courage and of vision, and they must have a 
grasp of actual life. Their sermons are to 
be specific criticisms, guided by factual 
analysis. Their congregations should not 
expect absolute perfection, but an attitude of 
comradeship and of common exploration. 


(4) 

During the war the churches showed an 
increased concern with international affairs, 
and what is especially significant, a marked 
similarity in the ideals expressed by the 
leaders of the different denominations. 
Archbishop Temple of Canterbury in Chris- 
tianity of the Social Order, said that “the 
aim of a Christian social order is the fullest 
possible development of individual person- 
ality in the widest and deepest possible fel- 
lowship.” Pope Pius VII said in a Christmas 
broadcast in 1939, “The fundamental condi- 


tion of a just and honorable peace is to as- 
sume the right to life and independence of all 
nations, large and small, strong and weak. 
One nation’s will to live must never be tan- 
tamount to a death sentence for another.” 
The conclusions of the Federal Council of 
the Churches and the various Catholic pro- 
nouncements on peace are animated by the 
same purpose and show a basic unity of 
thought. It is necessary that the religions of 
the world combine and assert their collective 
influence upon the conduct of international 
relations. 

To accomplish this goal, a world parlia- 
ment of religion should be set up. Its func- 
tion should be to prevent future wars, to in- 
terchange ideas among the different faiths, 
to protect individuals from the tyranny of 
the state, and to counteract the forces of 
nationalism and militarism. This parliament 
should consist of two branches, a lower house 
with one representative for every denomina- 
tion of 1,000,000 members, and an upper 
house with ten representatives for each of 
the world religions. The advantages of the 
plan are obvious. It would serve as an inte- 
grating force leading to cultural diffusion; 
at the same time, it would epitomize the en- 
thusiasm, the long range perspective, and the 
social idealism of religious-minded people 
everywhere. In short, it would be an exem- 
plification of real religion. 





COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP IN RECREATION is now a four-year course of study at the 
University of Wisconsin, designed to meet growing demands for full-time professionally trained com- 


munity and state directors of recreation. 


NATHANAEL PEFFER: “The fatal words in international relations are ‘too late.’ What is done 
is of no more importance than when it is done. Acts which can be effectual at one time may be use- 


less two years later.” 


G. STANLEY HALL, 20 years ago: “Education has now become the chief problem of the world, 
its one holy cause. The nations that see this will survive, and those that fail to do so will slowly perish.” 











THE TEACHING OF RELIGION IN 
American Jewish Schools 


ALEXANDER M. DUSHKIN 


Executive Director, Jewish Education Committee of New York. 


I. 


Evidently the teaching of any religion can- 
not be dissociated from the group’s concep- 
tion of what constitutes its religion, and of 
the place which that religion holds in the 
life of the group and its individual members. 
Usually what constitutes Judaism is learned 
from the writings of Jewish scholars, phi- 
losophers, theologians. But that which is 
taught as Judaism to children and adults, is 
an equally good source for discerning what 
Jews consider Judaism to be and how it 
functions in life. The teaching of general 
religious ideas and attitudes, those which 
Judaism shares with other religious cultures, 
can be understood best against this back- 
ground of specific Jewish teaching. 

To be sure, teaching in American Jewish 
schools is characterized by a great diversity 
in the selection of materials, in educational 
philosophy, in spirit and in methodology. 
From the schools of the one extreme—the 
orthodox chassidic pietists, through the vari- 
ous shadings of orthodoxy, conservatism and 
reform, Hebraism and Yiddishism, to the 
other extreme—those Yiddishist schools 
which call themselves “worldly” or secular, 
there is practically the entire gamut of educa- 
tional opinion and practice prevailing in 
general American society. And yet all of 
these schools exhibit certain common funda- 
mental approaches in their Jewish teaching. 
It is with these common fundamentals that 
we are concerned as indicating the content of 
Judaism and the sources of Jewish teaching. 

Negatively, it is the common approach of 
all Jewish schools to refrain from teaching 
Judaism abstractly. There is no Jewish 
catechism of questions and answers concern- 
ing God, the world and man, which Jewish 
children must learn. Attempts at reducing 
Judaism to dogmatic catechism, from the 
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great Maimonides down to lesser teachers, 
have failed to impress themselves on the 
Jewish educational tradition. Jewish teach- 
ers are reluctant to talk about God except 
it be in literary, historic or operative context. 
There is a deep seated aversion not only to 
any attempt to formalize the character of 
God, but to the very use of His name out of 
proper setting. The Jewish educational tra- 
dition is that children and young people are 
not to be taught the mystic aspect of religion 
before reaching full maturity—neither the 
mystery of Creation and Genesis, nor of 
“Ezekiel’s Chariot” which concerns the char- 
acter of God and his relation to the world, 
nor of the eschatological purpose of existence, 
symbolized in the Day of Judgment and the 
Latter End of Days. Nor for that matter is 
formal ethics stressed in Jewish schools as a 
subject of study. In so far as Jewish teachers 
follow their educational tradition, they re- 
frain from organizing lessons directly and 
formally around moral themes, as lessons in 
ethics. There seems to be in Jewish educa- 
tional tradition an overtone of feeling that 
an understanding of the great questions of 
life is more important than any specific 
answers given. Jewish sages have even 
taught that some questions are in the cate- 
gory of “teku”, i.e. they will remain unsolved 
until.the end of days. Negatively then, the 
common Jewish educational tradition is to 
refrain from abstraction, formalization or 
dogmatic catechism, either religious or ethi- 
cal. 


The positive common approach in Jewish 
schools is for both religion and ethics to be 
taught within and through the experience 
of the Jewish people—its literature, history, 
customs and folkways, its language and its 
group life. The Hebrew Bible is, of course, 
the repository and the expression of the 
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classic experiences of the Jewish people—its 
relation to God and to humanity, its basic 
evaluation of life and its fundamental con- 
cepts of living. But the Bible is no more 
the whole of Judaism than the Old Testament 
is the whole of Christianity. Analogous to 
the New Testament in Christianity are the 
Rabbinic Writings in Judaism, particularly 
the Talmud and the Midrashim; except that 
in the Rabbinic Writings the Oral Law is 
not mew revelation, in part negating, in part 
supplementing the old, but rather the con- 
tinuous growth of biblical revelation and in- 
sight, through its application to new living 
needs and its reinterpretation in the myriad 
situations of expanding social life. Rabbinic 
Judaism no less than biblical, is therefore the 
source of Jewish teaching and provides its 
basic materials; in many respects it is nearer 
to our time and mood, fuller and more ex- 
plicit than the biblical. Likewise, post tal- 
mudic experiences—medieval and modern— 
are essential in the Jewish educational tradi- 
tion. To be sure, Judaism like Christianity, 
developed through the ages different sects 
and partisan ideologies; but such schisms 
within the Judaism were always mitigated by 
the sense of common ancestry and common 
destiny, so that the residue of these schisms 
was frequently fused and absorbed in the 
common ever-growing tradition of the Jew- 
ish people. Thus, liberal and radical Jews 
today accept lovingly and reverently many 
of the ideas and spiritual achievement of 
Jewish chassidic pietists of past generations, 
while yet differing sharply with the pietists 
of their own day. Even the current aspects 
of Jewish experience—Jewish suffering, 
struggle and aspiration—continuously pass 
through the filter of Jewish tradition; im- 
portant events and ideas of today soon be- 
come part of the great yesterday of the people, 
which Jewish teachers use as guide and 
source in teaching Jewish children how to 
live today and tomorrow, with God and with 
men. 

In selecting from and in interpreting the 
experiences and expressions of the Jewish 
people, some teachers are said to stress reli- 
gious values, some national values. This 
distinction between “religious” and '“na- 


tional” is not inherent in the Jewish tradi- 
tion. It seems rather to have been borrowed 
from the Gentile world, which in the early 
Middle Ages adopted only that part of Jewish 
experience which preceded Jesus, and there- 
fore had to make the distinction between 
those phases of experience which were Chris- 
tian or religious, and those which were Gen- 
tile or national. Among the Jews however, 
there was not such dichotomy of historic 
experience. Up to very recent times, the 
Jewish people continued its integrated group 
existence as a religious nationality in all the 
lands of its dispersion. Judaism therefore 
necessarily contains many elements which are 
both religious and national. As George Foote 
Moore put it, Judaism is both national reli- 
gion and personal religion. The Jewish tra- 
dition has merged two great triads of value— 
the classic religious triad of God, Israel and 
Torah and that which may be called the na- 
tional triad of Language, Land and People. 
Both are necessary to each other. For it is 
the relation between God and Israel that 
made the Jews conceive of themselves as a 
goy Kadash, a Holy People; the relation be- 
tween Torah and Israel made the Hebrew 
language lashon hakodesh, the Holy Tongue; 
the relation between God, Torah and Israel 
made Palestine into Zion, the Holy Land, 
from whence came Torah. All of these 
values are essential to Jewish teaching. His- 
toric evidence can be adduced to prove that 
whenever a Jewish individual or group tried 
deliberately to eliminate any of these great 
values entirely, that individual and group, 
sooner or later, found themselves outside the 
continuing stream of Jewish life. One could 
picture this complex of Jewish values dia- 
gramatically as a Magen David, a six pointed 
star, containing the double triad—the reli- 
gious and the national. 


Il. 


In consequence we find that all Jewish 
schools teach or desire to teach certain com- 
mon areas of Jewish experience and knowl- 
edge. It should be stressed again that there 
are great differences in the schools regarding 
emphasis, selection and interpretation; dif- 
ferences which can be, and indeed are very 
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important. But when we delve beneath 
these differences and allow for them, we 
nevertheless find that all systems of Ameri- 
can Jewish schooling either teach, or desire 
to teach seven common areas of Jewish 
knowledge. These seven areas which are 
roughly analogous to the double triad of 
values in Judaism plus the American en- 
vironment, have been formulated by con- 
sensus of American Jewish educators as fol- 
lows: 

1. The continuing Jewish tradition—tre- 
ligious, literary, institutional and ethical... 
Torah in its widest sense—tecognizing, how- 
ever, the existence of differences in selection 
of materials and interpretations of events and 
ideas, the range of such differences in selec- 
tion increasing as it proceeds from the bibli- 
cal period to our own day. 

2. Concrete forms of personal Jewish liv- 
ing — commandments (Mitzvoth) and 
customs, folkways and folk languages, obli- 
gations and affiliations—recognizing differ- 
ences regarding the particular Jewish activi- 
ties and forms which are to be taught as 
obligatory commitments for children and 
adults, not only as ritual but also as social 
and cultural obligations. 

3. Hebrew in Jewish literature and life— 
recognizing differences regarding the age 
level at which it is to be taught, the materials 
and forms of teaching, and the intensity and 
amount of Hebrew language study. 

4. The Jewish people—identification with 
it, knowledge of its past and present, and de- 
stre for its survival and welfare the world 
over—recognizing that there are various con- 
ceptions regarding the character of the Jew- 
ish people, its destiny and its future place in 
humanity. 

5. Palestine—its unique role in Jewish 
history and tradition and its continued up- 
building and development—tecognizing the 
existence of different views as to desired 
functions and forms of Jewish life in Pales- 
tine and its relation to the Diaspora. 

6. The American Jewish Environment— 
the history and development of American 
Jewry, the organization of its cultural and 
communal institutions, participation in and 
responsibility for its welfare and growth, the 


status of Jews as Americans and the relation 
of the Jewish tradition to American democ- 
racy—tecognizing the existence of differ- 
ences regarding the desired forms and choice 
of affiliation and the outlook as to the chat- 
acter and future of American Jewry. 


7. Faith in the divine purpose making for 
the betterment of the world and man, invol- 
ving the human obligation to strive toward a 
better, democratic world order—recognizing 
the existence of differences as to how this 
faith is to be imparted and what its implica- 
tions are in political, social and economic 
terms. 


These seven areas are the organic aspects 
of the religious culture taught to Jewish chil- 
dren. They are interdependent and inter- 
woven in an organic educational unity; al- 
though they are not necessarily taught as 
separate subjects in the curriculum. Some 
teachers may emphasize certain aspects, other 
teachers stress other phases. Some areas 
may not be taught for lack of time or for 
other practical reasons. But however dif- 
ferent the stress and the method, by what- 
ever names they are called, they nevertheless 
together embody the content of Jewish teach- 


ing. 
Il. 


Out of these common areas of Jewish ex- 
perience and knowledge, how do the Jewish 
schools teach general religious ideals and 
values as expressed in the current common 
terminology of modern religion? How do 
Jewish educators teach their children an un- 
derstanding of the oneness and the whole- 
ness of life; an urgent commitment to the 
worthwhileness and purposefulness of liv- 
ing; a secure faith in life’s inherent goodness 
and the glad acceptance of the struggle to- 
ward its continuous betterment; clear and 
close personal relation to God and to men; 
and the acquisition of an inner growing 
peace. Broadly speaking these are taught 
through two sources: (a) through the con- 
tent of Jewish history, literature, customs 
and rituals; (b) through the very character 
of Jewish existence and its significance for 
the individual Jew. 
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A. It is easy for us to understand the first 
of these sources and we need refer to it but 
briefly. In teaching the Hebrew Bible we 
cannot help but teach God as the source of 
life and the Hero of its eternal universal 
drama—God the Father Creator and the uni- 
versal Ruler, He who is both Loving Re- 
deemer and Avenging Judge. The words of 
Prophets, Psalmists and Sages are the potent 
context in which these religious ideas are em- 
bedded, and their direct study, if possible in 
the original Hebrew, must impress those 
who come in contact with them. The teach- 
ing of Rabbinic Writings can be equally ef- 
fective if properly done; for in these writings 
are mirrored the value concepts which Jews 
have used through the ages in directing and 
evaluating their daily discourse and activities: 
such concepts as Kiddush Hashem and Hillul 
Hashem (sanctification and profanation of 
God’s Name), Mitzvah (obligation or com- 
mitment), Gemiluth Chassadim (deeds of 
gracious loving kindness), Zedakkah (char- 
ity as righteousness), Torah (learning and 
the love of learning), Talmid Chacham 
(practical wise scholarship), Derech Eretz 
(humaneness and decent human relations), 
Malchuth Shamayim (Kingdom of Heav- 
en); and the many names by which God was 
called, such as Hakodosh Baruch Hu (the 
Holy One Blessed be He), Ribbono shel 
Olam (Master of the World), Rachmana 
(the Loving One), Avinu Shebashamyim 
(Our Father in Heaven). These and a host 
of other value concepts are rabbinic. They 
have been used by Jews through the centuries 
intimately and lovingly. The correct knowl- 
edge and evaluation of Judaism is not pos- 
sible without them . . . Then too the teach- 
ing of Jewish History is inevitably also re- 
plete with religious connotation, for it pre- 
sents to the student many stirring examples 
of spiritual courage and heroism, and of re- 
ligious martyrdom on the part of individuals 
and groups;—all too many examples, in too 
many ages and lands. Jewish History is 
among the most remarkable continuous hu- 
man examples of persistent faith in God and 
in mankind, a faith which enabled Jews to 
endure the unendurable without becoming 
embittered by grief or disillusioned by hard- 


ship. _ Lastly, the teaching of the observance 
of Festivals and Customs, and of the Rituals 
of Home and Synagogue, is obviously rich in 
the symbols of religious values and ideas. 

All of these the Jewish teacher must teach 
his children even though he does not always 
recognize or make explicit the religious 
values in his teaching, or commit himself or 
his pupils to any obligatory ritual. In the 
generation now passing there have been 
some Jewish teachers who, like teachers in 
other school systems, have been affected by 
the prevailing attitudes of cynicism and 
hostility to religion, and these have tried to 
teach the Jewish studies humanistically or 
“secularly” as they understood these terms. 
But the materials of Jewish learning refuse 
to lend themselves to such treatment, and 
there is a growing recognition even among 
the most “secular-nationalist” Jewish teachers 
that they must make explicit and religious 
values inherent in the religion-saturated edu- 
cational materials of the Jewish people. 

B. The second source of religious experi- 
ence and education for Jewish children is 
less obvious, but is of equal importance. It 
is in the very character of Jewish existence 
and of the Jewish fellowship. Several char- 
acteristics can be enumerated briefly to indi- 
cate their potency for religious teaching. The 
first is the insecurity of Jewish life. Among 
the deepest realizations of God is that which 
arises from the human feeling of insecurity 
and the utter urgent need for greater security. 
The very effect of being Jewish deepens that 
sense of insecurity; for his own personal in- 
security there is added for the Jew the un- 
certain insecure fate of his people. To put 
it categorically, it would seem that the Jew 
needs God more in the very fact of his being 
a Jew. What Jewish teachers try to do, in- 
deed what they have always done, is to con- 
vert that very insecurity into a powerful 
source of inner security. They do so by turn- 
ing the attention of the students to the in- 
wardness of Jewish life as against its 
outwardness. Outwardly Jewish destiny is 
insecure; inwardly it is sure, continuously 
significant. The Torah and the Jewish out- 
look on God and man, is as true and as im- 
portant today as they were in the days of 
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Prophecy; nay, more so. Therefore, if the 
individual Jew could but be given a glimpse, 
and insight into the essentially divine eternal 
significance of the inward sight of his people, 
his very belonging to that outwardly insecure 
group can become a basis for deep personal 
security, leading him to a calm “that passeth 
understanding.” This has been true of gen- 
erations of Jews in the past. Today too, 
Jewish teachers are seeking to continue to 
bring this inner healing to their people. 
Another characteristic of Jewish existence 
is its persistence. Faith in the purposiveness 
and worthwhileness of living is derived from 
and grows through the capacity of human be- 
ings to overcome past obstacles and difficul- 
ties which formerly seemed insuperable. To 
the Jew the oft repeated lesson from ancient 
times to these, is: “Fear not for I am with 
thee as I have been with thy fathers.” And 
therefore, when Hitler was at the height of 
his mad power, the Jews therapeutically con- 
jured up more sharply and more confidently 
than ever, the images of Pharoah, of Haman, 
of Antiochus Epimanes and of all the other 
tyrants whom they outlived. In their black- 
est despair these memories of the persistence 
of Jewish life were true religious experiences 
for them; they implied the faith that God will 
continue to function in the world even as He 
functioned in the past, whenever evil threat- 
ened and “waters rose up to the lips.” 
Another characteristic of Jewish existence 
making for religious understanding is that it 
is the fellowship of a minority. Sensitiveness 
to human suffering, to “the stranger within 
thy gate,” to the humble and the poor, is diffi- 
cult to acquire by those who are “at ease” in 
comfortable majorities. It comes more na- 
turally and more easily to members of 
troubled minorities. This therefore, is a re- 
ligious lesson readily learned by the youth of 
a people who every year at the Passover, every 
week on the Sabbath and every day in their 
prayers remind themselves that their people 
“were slaves in Egypt,” indeed in many 
Egypts. This lesson is made the more poign- 
ant by the daily newspaper and the radio 
which remind young Jews that many of their 
people are still slaves and prisoners, in prison 
camps and in prison lands. Like Job, the 


Jews can say “from my flesh do I see” — from 
their own sufferings are they sensitized to 
the suffering of others. 

Jewish religious education is derived also 
from the loyalty rendered to the Jewish 
minority group, when that loyalty is based 
not on a sense of compulsion but on the in- 
sistence of the right of the minority to free- 
dom to express and to practice its ideals and 
way of life. Participation in the life of such 
a minority fellowship, protection of its rights, 
sharing in its problems and hopes, commit- 
ment to its values, become ennobling human 
exercises in loyalty. For when conceived as 
devotion to some transcendent cause, loyalty 
to such a minority becomes tinged negatively 
with the quality of martyrdom, positively 
with the quality of prophetism. And since 
most human beings feel themselves as be- 
longing to one minority or another, the 
exercise of such loyalty is a precious aspect of 
human life. It is natural therefore for liber- 
al Christians, like R. T. Hereford, to point to 
the debt which modern humanity owes to 
the Jews who have courageously insisted on 
saying “nay”. 

Finally there is the twofold religious les- 
son derived from the fact of the dispersion 
of Jews as scattered people throughout the 
world. One aspect of that lesson is in point- 
ing up the need for human brotherhood and 
for international good will as urgent req- 
uisites for personal salvation. Whatever 
happens in the world for good or for ill 
directly affects the Jews because of their be- 
ing scattered. Perforce the Jews have long 
had to recognize the oneness of the world 
through their own experience. It has been 
said of them in truth that they are “the barom- 
eter of human relations”. International 
good will and human brotherhood are not 
abstract ideals for them but immediate ever 
present needs for happiness. “Seek ye the 
peace of the city for in its peace ye shall see 
peace”, is as true of the world in which Jews 
are scattered today as it was of the cities to 
which Jeremiah’s generation was exiled. 
That deeply religious lesson is easily taught 
to Jewish children. 

The second aspect of Jewish dispersion is 
the faith engendered by it in the return to 
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Zion. For some this faith implies a personal 
return, a veritable “going up to Zion”; to 
others it is the return of the people as such, 
to its home-land, its reborn majesty and 
sovereignty—"the return of the Lord unto 
Zion.” Some believe in it as fulfillment of 
prophecy and as the answer to prayers uttered 
through the ages; others stress the human, 
social and political plight of the Jews and 
its solution through Palestine as refuge and 
homeland—as the Jewish state. But even 
in its most nationalist political aspects it is 
a deeply religious movement. To Zionists 
the Psalms become themes for folk songs and 
dances; yes, even for political slogans and 
for underground partisan mottos; the Bible 
becomes a geographic guidebook for school 
excursions; the Sabbaths and the festivals 
take on added present day meaning; the 
sacred Hebrew tongue becomes the language 
of daily intercourse; and the labor of plow- 
ing and building assumes religious fervor, 
the fervor of Redemption. 

These facts and characteristics of Jewish 


existence, then,—its outward insecurity and 
its inner security, its persistence, its fellow- 
ship as a minority and its wide dispersion— 
are powerful foci of religious teaching in the 
deepest and broadest sense, whether recog- 
nized or not. It is through these as well as 
through the religion-saturated educative 
materials of Jewish history, literature and 
customs that Jewish children are taught re- 
ligion. When taught in this manner Jewish 
education can serve the American Jew both 
as buttress and as critique of his American- 
ism. It can deepen for him and make more 
significant those American cultural and spir- 
itual experiences which are rooted in the 
Hebraic prophetic tradition. It can also serve 
as a valuable living critique, by enabling 
him to react reflectively to the historically 
newer and younger ideals of America, when 
judged by the criteria of that older, wider 
experience which the Jewish people acquired 
in its long, painful struggles, in the furnace 
of universal history, as witnesses of the One 
Universal Eternal God. 





MISS MARTHA DUBERRY, Director of Cur- 
riculum Development for the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Religious Education As- 
sociation and of the committee sponsoring this 
column, died in January, 1948, following an oper- 
ation. Miss Duberry’s fine statesmanship in the 
field of religious education and her gracious lov- 
able personality will be deeply missed by all who 
knew her and worked with her. 


CONGRESSIONAL PRAYER by the Reverend 
Peter Marshall opened the second session of Con- 
gress thus: “Save us from hot-heads that would 
lead us to act foolishly and from cold feet that 
would keep us from acting at all”. 


LOCKED CHURCHES, except at time of ser- 
vices, was the complaint of the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. 
Bayne, Jr., bishop of the Episcopal diocese of 
Olympia. As quoted in The Churchman (1/1/48) 
he said: “Why are so many churches shut and 
locked as if we were afraid somebody might get 
in? If I had my way, I would break the lock and 
throw the key away of every church in this diocese. 

“In one town not a million miles from here I 
tried the door of every church in town—nine alto- 
gether. They were all locked!” 


a * * 


DR. LUTHER E. WOODWARD, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, says, “Emotional 
immaturity is one of the most basic causes of 
family disharmony and breakdown.” 








A CASE STUDY IN 





American Religious Illiteracy 


ANONYMOUS 


HE CHRISTIANITY with which Ameri- 
ca is familiar is distorted, confused, and 
almost absurd. We have come to this conclu- 
sion after reading fifty examination papers of 
a college sophomore class. The students had 
just completed a semester's survey in religion, 
five weeks of which were spent in a study of 
the Bible. This period was obviously too 
short to learn much, even too short to un- 
learn much, it was long enough to reveal ap- 
palling misconceptions. For many of these 
students, this brief study will be the only 
opportunity offered them to read the Bible 
with trained supervision. 

The students who wrote the papers had 
probably had more religious “training” than 
the average American college student. They 
cited almost without exception the marked 
religiosity of their parents and the fact that 
they themselves had regularly attended Sun- 
day school; several had even taught. Probably 
they had attended church more frequently 
than the average college student, too. 

There were eight or nine religious literates 
in the class. The illiteracy of the remainder 
of the class may be judged by the following 
summary of their general ideas on the Bible. 
These are ideas so firmly entrenched that a 
five week study could not shake them, or 
else could shake them so little that they oc- 
curred at least as unconscious presupposi- 
tions. 

(i) The Old and New Testaments are an 
undifferentiated mass, with the figure of 
Jesus appearing here and there through it all, 
tempting Job, helping the prophets, and 
giving the Ten Commandments to Moses. 
These appearances of Jesus do not reflect a 
knowledge of the sophisticated doctrine of 
the preexistent logos. They indicate rather 
that years of Sunday school had conveyed no 
clear idea of the simple fact that Jesus is the 
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reason for there being a New Testament, and 
that the Old Testament is our heritage from 
the Jews. Implied also was a complete iden- 
tification of God and Jesus, with none of the 
trinitarian distinctions. 

(ii) Time and space are irrelevant to the 
Bible. The students seemed unable to grasp 
the fact that some events in the Bible took 
place years before others, that some ideas 
were very ancient, that the events occurred 
in the far-away Near East, and that the writ- 
ing is flavored by this locale. For example, 
this failure to see the Bible in its spacio- 
temporal context made it very difficult for 
the class to make any sense out of the theory 
of a developing idea of God. About all they 
could grasp was something bordering on 
polytheism. Sunday school had successfully 
taught the idea of the universal and eternal 
character of the Bible, denying its relation to 
any period of history other than our own. 


(iii) The Bible can and should be be- 
lieved as a whole. This meant that in spite 
of having read legends in Genesis, history in 
Exodus, sayings in Ecclesiastes, and poetry in 
the Psalms, they lumped them all together as 
something to be “believed”. They failed to 
see that the concept “belief” is inapplicable 
to some types of writings found in the Bible. 
Then, too, some wondered if the theory of 
evolution were not more adequate for ex- 
plaining the origin of man than the accounts 
in Genesis, but they still confessed they be- 
lieved the Bible and believed it as a whole. 


(iv) The Bible teaches a single, clear, 
ethical code, applicable to everyday living. 
This single code was clear to them although 
they had read how Noah pleased God with 
the odor of a sweet-smelling sacrifice and 
how Micah cried out against anything of- 
fered to God externally. It was as though 
Jesus had never said: Ye have heard that it 
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hath been said by them of old time . . . but 
I say unto you. This highly-praised, crystal- 
clear code, the majority felt, was to be found 
in the Ten Commandments. In other con- 
texts these students abhorred the possibility of 
Christian pacifism, and justified doing home- 
work on the Sabbath, meanwhile failing to 
see any incompatability between these ideas 
and their loyalty to the Ten Commandments. 

(v) God is a somewhat arbitrary yet 
sentimental old man who has a tendency to 
rap people’s knuckles when they don’t 
show him proper respect. He is a super- 
parent, in the sense that he does things for 
you, gives you things, supplies answers, and 
gets you out of scrapes so long as you remain 
loyal to Him. To regard God as a parent 
who allows his children freedom for growth 
into responsible maturity seemed strange to 
them. The majority admitted that they be- 
lieved in God because they were afraid to do 
otherwise; only a few cited the existence of 
a moral law or the evidences of a design in 
the universe as the basis of their belief. Sev- 
eral felt that God would be angry with them 
for taking the course. 

It is interesting to note that the seven 
Catholics in the class shared these five general 
ideas. They knew no more about their re- 
ligion than the rest, in spite of the popular 
myth that “at least the Catholics know what 
they believe”. They talked a great deal about 
Peter the Rock, but were surprised to hear 
that he had had a mother-in-law. Their 
knowledge of the Bible, as might be expected, 
was even less satisfactory than that of the 
Protestants. In fact, one Catholic student 
made the following statement: “I have never 
believed in the Bible, so the course did not 
affect me one way or another”, and another 
wrote: “I never opened the Bible to read in 
it until I came into this course”. 

How can one account for the confusion in 
the minds of these “young Christians”, a 
confusion typical, we believe, of young and 
even adult America? Possibly there are 
four contributing factors: 

(1) The Sunday schools are doing an in- 
adequate job. Regardless of the ever-increas- 
ing secularism of our culture, there are still 
millions of children attending Sunday school. 


The bitter fact is that they are learning very 
little about the Christian faith, and a great 
deal of that little is inaccurate. It seems that, 
with a few exceptions, our Sunday schools 
are doing more harm than good. The assump- 
tion of the church seems to be that “some- 
thing is better than nothing” even though 
this something must one day be unlearned. 

(2) The Bible is a difficult book. One 
cannot sit down and read it from beginning 
to end, an act which is considered the height 
of piety by most of these students, and make 
much sense out of it. The Sunday school 
with untrained teachers must continually face 
this problem. The chronology of the Bible 
is something for Biblical historians to grap- 
ple with; many of the problems dealt with 
are meaningless without an understanding 
of the background of the periods from which 
they derive. The foreign idiom of the He- 
brew and Greek text translated into 17th 
century English (and it is “definitely more 
religious” to read King James than an intelli- 
gible version) also leads to confusion. It 
seems to be considered acceptable to read 
whatever private meanings one wishes into 
any or all passages. 

(3) Nationalism and not Christianity is 
the religion of our day. In his clever essay 
on “Nationalism as Religion” Hayes shows 
how the the individual is nurtured in our 
time by the state and not by the church, as 
was true in the middle ages. The symbolism 
and ritual of the state surround him in his 
everyday life, while that of the church con- 
fronts him once a week with a mythology 
two thousand years old. This may be the 
logical outcome of the much admired doc- 
trine of separation of church and state. 

(4) The vague Christian character of our 
culture. To “be a Christian” is synonymous 
with “being a reputable citizen”, but it does 
not imply any knowledge of the essentials of 
the Christian faith. We are all familiar with 
the meaning of Christmas, and slightly con- 
scious of the fact that Easter has something 
to do with things besides clothes and Radio 
City Music Hall. But the marvelous symbol- 
ism of the Christian myth is largely lost be- 
cause this familiarity is built on ignorance. 
If one knows nothing of the Jewish longing 
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for a Messiah, how can one appreciate Isaiah 
at Christmas time? One wishes that more 
people knew absolutely nothing about Chris- 
tianity. Then at least if an adequate presen- 
tation were offered they could react freshly. 

In a recent novel on Iceland there is a 
passage describing a fourteen year old peas- 
ant girl’s first reaction to the Bible. She 
had never been told anything about God and 
she had never seen a Bible. Finally she was 
given one and turned to the story of the 
crucifixion. She was horrified by it and 


closed the book with a shudder, fervently 
hoping that her little brother who was also 
curious about God would not read it until he 
was older because he was so sensitive. If 
Christianity is anything it is shocking, but 
for Christian America the shock has been 
safely grounded. Although generally ac- 
cepted, Christianity is only superficially 
known. This is the kind of Christianity 
that made Kierkegaard despair. Perhaps it 
is inevitable in a Christian culture. But 
then so too is the demise of that Christianity. 





THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION on December 15, 1947, 
issued Volume One of a series of six to be re- 
leased by the Commission, this first volume being 
entitled “Establishing the Goals”. The report 
emphasizes compulsory education through the 
fourteenth grade, an expansion of adult education 
with responsibility resting heavily on colleges and 
universities, and financial assistance and scholar- 
ships to students on a scale not yet in operation. 
The 103-page report is available from the Super- 
a of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
or 40c. 


JAN STRUTHER’S IDEA of adult education, 
(via NEA Journal, 1/48), is as follows: “I first 
became interested in adult education more than 30 
years ago, at the age of ten, when two of my school 
friends and I held an indignation meeting in the 
woodshed and came to the profound conclusion 
that it was the grownups, and not ourselves, that 
really needed educating.” 


ECUMENICITY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION is sought as the Joint Commission on Chris- 
tion Education, made up of twelve persons, gets 
under way. Four persons each are appointed by 
the World Council of Christian Education, the 
World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council. . 


MARRIAGE CENTER has been established at 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral in Sydney, Australia; also 
in Melbourne. Over two hundred fifty persons 
attended recent series of lectures in the Sydney 
center, sponsored by Anglican church in realistic 
effort to curb divorce. Lectures were given by 
physicians and ministers. 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS has 50,000 
members in 1948. It has a periodical called The 
Grapevine. AA chapters have been established in 
more than thirty penal and correctional institutions. 
After thirteen years of growth, it has 1200 chapters 
with outposts in Canada and Latin America; at 
present it is winning about 1,000 new members 
per month. There are no dues, officers, or large 
funds. Some 50 per cent of its members stop 
drinking entirely after joining, and 25 per cent 
succeed after several slips; before the day of AA, 
all but 5 per cent of alcoholics were considered in- 
curable. 


NATION’S ALCOHOLICS now number 
750,000 according to Survey Midmonthly, from 
which the above items were also gleaned. Six 
states have set up commissions to study the alco- 
holism problem. 


YALE PLAN CLINIC has demonstrated cures 
for 80 per cent of alcoholics taking their treatment 
—at an average cost of $68 per case. 


EVENINGS OF GOOD CONVERSATION is 
the attractive program offered by the Manhattan, 
Kansas, Institute of Citizenship— combining a 
reading and discussion program for adult groups. 
As reported in Adult Education, “Many people 
often have little in common to talk about, hence 
we have many dull conversations about weather or 
gossip about our neighbors, but if two people have 
just read a book they at once have something 
worthwhile to talk about.” Books are loaned by 
the Institute. Registration was limited to 25 per- 
sons but interest soon called for formation of a 
second group bringing the total enrollment to 61. 
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ADOLESCENTS AND 


The Morning Worship Service 


DONALD L. YOHE* 


Director of Student Work, Central Christian Church, Lexington, Kentucky. 


As a result of working with young people 
in various capacities the writer became inter- 
ested in discovering how much a particular 
group of adolescents were entering into and 
what they were getting out of the morning 
worship of the church they attended. Con- 
sequently he undertook a study of the re- 
actions of several of them to the Morning 
Worship Service of their church. 

It was decided that the reactions of a 
limited number of young people to specific 
services would be studied rather than making 
a more general approach to a larger number. 
The interview technique was used and the 
reactions of young people to three complete 
morning worship services were recorded. 
The worship services of the church the 
young people attended would be considered 
above average. 

For each service, nine young persons were 
interviewed. A boy and a girl for each year 
from fourteen through seventeen and one girl 
thirteen year-old. A three year acquaintance 
with them and the church situation enabled 
the writer to select these people so that they 
would represent a fair cross-section of the 
active adolescent membership of the church. 
The church bulletin along with a copy of the 
sermon was given to each young person for 
his use during the interview. 

Each youth was first questioned about 
home, school and church background which 
might affect his ability to appreciate and 
comprehend the morning worship service. 
Then each youth was asked a carefully pre- 
pared set of questions on each particular ser- 
vice. The information gathered by these 


* Director of Student Work for Central Christian 
Church, Lexington, Ky. and graduate student in 
Psychology at the University of Kentucky. The 
study reported in this article was made in connec- 
tion with Mr. Yohe’s B.D. work at The College 
of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 
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questions fell into four categories: (1) per- 
tinent information regarding worship back- 
ground (2) sermon terminology and con- 
cepts (3) sermon illustrations (4) scripture 
passages. No attempt was made to measure 
the youths’ retentive powers. Instead the 
purpose was to see what proportion of the 
service was meaningful to him. This pro- 
cedure was followed for three morning wor- 
ship services, nine adolescents being inter- 
viewed for each service. Each interview 
lasted for approximately one and one-half 
hours. 

Space will not permit a detailed account 
of the findings of these twenty-seven inter- 
views. Thus, a summary will have to suffice. 
Such a summary follows with attention given 
first to the background of the youth which 
might affect their ability to worship. The 
blessing or grace at meals was said regularly 
in the homes of seven youth; three stated that 
some member of the family asked grace half 
of the time; eleven said that a blessing was a 
rare thing in their homes; six stated that their 
families never asked a blessing. The mode 
here obviously falls in the category of grace 
at meals being a rare thing in these homes. 

Fourteen young people stated that they 
regularly said personal prayers; six stated 
that they said such prayers half the time; 
six rarely said prayers and one never prayed. 
The mode of the distribution with regard 
to the practice of personal prayers was 
definitely favorable in its effects upon these 
young people’s reaction to the worship ser- 
vice. A family devotion period was not held 
in any of these homes. 


Ten young people said that both their 
parents attended the morning church service 
regularly; seven said that one of their parents 
attended regularly; four, that both parents 
attended irregularly; four, that one parent at- 
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tended irregularly, and two stated that neither 
of their parents ever attended the eleven 
o'clock church service. 

The school environinent was not studied in 
great detail because it offered very little. 
Bible reading and an occasional speaker was 
all that the schools attended by these twenty- 
seven youth offered that might help to de- 
velop a worshipful nature. Some of the extra- 
curricular activities sponsored through the 
school, such as Hi-Y, are designed to assist 
in character building and might indirectly 
contribute to youth’s appreciation of the 
morning worship service but there is little in 
the formal curriculum that would do so. 

A summary of the participation in and 
response of these twenty-seven adolescents 
to the three services attended reveals that all 
these young persons received order-of-service 
bulletins on entering the church sanctuary 
but that only twenty-three made any use of 
them. Ten young persons stated that they 
gave some thought to ideas expressed in 
ptayers, songs and litanies while seventeen 
did not think of meanings; six young persons 
of the twenty-seven questioned related the 
ideas in the prayers, songs and litanies to 
the theme of the service. An example of a 
youth whose response to the morning wor- 
ship was very similar to seventy-one per cent 
of these young people is a girl of fifteen 
years. She participated overtly at all times 
when the service offered such an oppor- 
tunity. She was aware that the main thought 
of hymns, responsive readings and the pray- 
ers were intended to relate to the theme of 
the service but did not look for such a rela- 
tionship during the service. 

Three sets of questions on the terminology 
and concepts of the three sermons revealed 
that forty-nine per cent of the main ideas 
of the sermon, or the expression of them, was 
beyond these youths’ understanding. For 
one sermon the writer used nine questions 
regarding major points which had been de- 
veloped as the lead questions for a thorough 
discussion of the sermon. One adolescent, 
typical of the group, could answer only two 
correctly and vaguely saw the answers to two 
others. The two he could answer asked the 
meaning of “psychologist” and “cocksure- 
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ness born of ignorance”. The two he could 
answer vaguely were concerned about the 
difference in nervous disposition of women 
and men and how women operate more from 
intuition than men, and how women of this 
modern era owe their freedom to the gospel 
of equality which Jesus presented. The 
other five questions which were entirely be- 
yond this youth’s comprehension were as fol- 
lows. (1) Can you explain the pastor's 
meaning of the “paradoxical nature of man- 
kind”? This phrase was used in connection 
with one of the main points of the sermon 
and was elaborated and illustrated in it. Even 
after reading the sermon during the inter- 
view he still could not conceive its meaning. 
(2) To what world organization of nations 
and college president who became President 
of the United States was the pastor referring 
in the early part of his sermon? (3) What 
does it mean to inaugurate progress? (4) 
What did “hallucination” mean to you? (5) 
Define remorse, resentment. 

Three sets of questions on the illustrations 
and comparisons of three sermons revealed 
that approximately fifty per cent of the illus- 
trations and comparisons did little or nothing 
to clarify points of the sermon. One youth, 
whose ability to see the analogy between 
illustrations and points of the sermon was 
near the mean, answered correctly two of 
four questions on the illustration and com- 
parisons of the sermons. The illustrations 
and comparisons on which the questions 
were based were interesting and outstanding 
ones which directly elaborated important 
points of the sermons. During the interview 
this youth as well as the others interviewed 
were permitted to read the statement and then 
the illustration which followed from a copy 
of the sermon. The reading of what had 
been heard in the worship service a few days 
prior to the interview still did not make half 
of these illustrations clear. Sixteen ques- 
tions on the illustrations and comparisons of 
three sermons would seem to make the above 
findings fairly representative of how well 
adolescent youth between the ages of thir- 
teen and seventeen of this church compre- 
hend the illustrations and comparisons of 
the sermons. 
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The reactions of these adolescents to three 
morning worship services offered limited 
statistical evidence that even the more active 
young people were not getting a great deal 
from the morning worship services. This 
raised questions as to the weaknesses in the 
church school program, the young person's 
home and school environment and the morn- 
ing worship services which would account 
for the incomprehension of, and lack of par- 
ticipation in, the morning worship service 
of the church. 

First, the writer believes that the morning 
worship service would be more meaningful 
to adolescents if church school leaders made 
a greater and more effective effort at the 
point of training members of the church 
school in the art of worship. Church lead- 
ers do not seem to realize that worship is an 
art. It can and must be cultivated like any 
other art. Specific training in worship 
should begin early although there probably 
should be little of formal worship prior to the 
junior department. Such training should 
continue through the senior high department. 
The departmental superintendents must not 
only assume definite responsibility for this 
training but also implement the ideas of the 
morning worship service. It might be neces- 
sary to clarify and amplify points of the ser- 
mon or point up to adolescents the relation- 
ship of various parts of the service to the 
theme. Closer coordination between the 
minister and the church school staff would 
be desirable, also, and might result in a pro- 
gram that would orient the adolescent in 
the principles of worship in terms of the 
adolescent's experience. 

Secondly, the interviews revealed that 
there is little or nothing in the home and 
school life of these young persons which 
fosters their ability to worship. There was 
some little discussion of the sermon in the 
homes of some of the young people after 
the service but little else. Weigle and Tweedy 
have some suggestions that are applicable 
at this point and well worth recording: 

“Parents have the largest opportunity and the 
strongest influence. They are the ones to arouse 
and develop...... worship, to exercise it in the 


home, to motivate and make effective the act of 
going to church. Family prayers of the right sort 


auieg week will be of immeasurable helpful- 
ness. ild can no more develop a worship nature 
by exercising it one hour on one day in seven than 
he can develop a strong body by exercising it one 
hour on one day in seven. 

“Before church the child should be prepared for 
worship. vbr geet Yong, shea gh menage che 
face and hands, and is dressed, often much to his 


self-consciousness and discomfort, unusual 
clothes. What of the condition ei am and 
heart? The object of praca get can be sug- 


gested and impressed, not with the dullness of a 
Se OE ee oe 
grace. Certain experiences may be recalled for 
which he and the family may well give thanks, cer- 
tain deeds calling for confession and penitence, cer- 
tain aims and ideals which need clarifying and in- 
vigorating. These may be brought home in some 
quiet personal word, or be suggested without mor- 
alizing in the conversation at the breakfast table. 
If the day is a special one, or if the topic of the 
sermon has been announced, there is a chance for 
preparation and interesting family discussion. 

“At church...... if the members of the family 
are early for the service, as it is wise to be, the 
Psalm and hymns may be read and made vital by 
some word or story. ..... Intelligent interest, 
happy anticipation, appreciation of the materials 
of worship should be furthered in every way, that 
the boy and girl may find cooperation and help- 
fulness in what is often a difficult task. 

“After church, or on Sunday evening, the 
thought of the hour may be discussed and applied. 
What effect should it have on home life, on school 
work, on personal conduct, on events taking place 
in the world? Is any resultant deed demanded? 
Without this the worship and sermon of the morn- 
ing may become as ephemeral as an April cloud.”* 


If some of these suggestions were carried 
out by the parents of adolescents there can 
be little doubt that the morning worship 
service would become more meaningful to 
young people. 

Thirdly, let us consider the various parts 
of the morning worship service and see 
where they might be made more acceptable 
and more meaningful for adolescents. Most 
of the young persons interviewed stated that 
the organ prelude meant for them to get 
quiet, which they usually did. However, 
none of the twenty-seven was aware of be- 
coming more thoughtful during the playing 
of this prelude. Too much criticism should 
not be leveled at an organ prelude that does 
help to prepare adolescents for worship by 
quieting them. It should seem, however, 
that familiar music, suggestive of the theme 
of the service and from which devotional 


*Weigle, Luther Allan and Tweedy, Henry Hal- 
lam, Training in the Devotional Life, p. 91. 
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suggestions might spring, would more com- 
pletely prepare young persons for worship. 

The interviews revealed that forty per cent 
of these adolescents did not participate in 
the singing of the hymns during the morning 
worship service. The two reasons which 
were given by them as to why they did not 
sing were that they did not have hymnals 
where they sat, and that they did not know 
the hymn. The first of these is easily cor- 
rected by purchase of an adequate number 
of hymnals and proper placement of them. 
The second of these involves more effort. 
First of all a hymnal must be selected which 
will satisfy the spiritual hungers and give 
expression to the spiritual aspirations of 
young people. Secondly the hymnal must 
either contain hymns they know or provision 
must be made for teaching them the ones 
that are in the hymnal. It might be well to 
use hymn interpretations or have hymn sings 
at least once a month in the departmental 
services. New hymns could be learned in 
the Sunday evening youth meetings. One 
reason adolescents do not know more hymns 
is because of the too general practice in the 
church school departmental worship period 
of singing the same hymns too often. Young 
people need to be taught more hymns. 

The data gathered concerning the mean- 
ingfulness of the scripture, the pastoral pray- 
er and the sermon for these adolescent 
youth is quite revealing. The response to the 
questions on the scripture used in the three 
worship services indicated that only forty- 
eight per cent of the young people inter- 
viewed understood the passages and saw that 
they contained the central thoughts of the 
worship services. Most of this forty-eight 
per cent saw the relationship only vaguely. 
These findings are supported by one au- 
thor’s statement: “Youth get little from the 
Scripture lessons in the average service. This 
is sad, but true. The reading of the scripture, 
which should be God’s word to man and 
hence of the utmost impressiveness, appears 
to register with them scarcely at all.”* 

In the light of the above, and in the light 
of the way in which scripture was used in the 


~ aan Nevin C., Youth Work in the Church, 
p. 94. 


worship services which served as a basis for 
the study three suggestions can be made. The 
first is that a wiser choice of scripture lessons 
be made. One author has stated that biblical 
passages that are far beyond a possible life 
experience or situation for young people 
should be omitted. This is certainly wise 
counsel. If scripture is to be meaningful to 
adolescents it must be relevant to their ex- 
periences and deal with issues and problems 
with which they are concerned. 

The second is that a well-worded introduc- 
tion and explanation of the passage, even 
though it be brief, be made. Such a well- 
worded introduction and explanation, plac- 
ing scripture in its setting and pointing up 
its significance, would not detract from the 
service. Most adults, as well as adolescents, 
do not know their Bibles so well that from 
the reading of a few verses from it they can 
call up the background of passages and see 
clearly their implication. A third is that a 
clearer and more specific use be made of the 
scripture in the sermon. Greater elaboration 
upon the scripture and more specific use of it 
in the sermon should not cause the sermon to 
become less effective. The service would have 
greater unity for youth if the relevance of 
the scripture were more clearly pointed up in 
the sermon. 

The necessity for following some such sug- 
gestions can be readily ‘seen if the scripture 
used in connection with one of the three 
services is considered. In one of these ser- 
vices the following passage of scripture was 
used. “The hoary head is a crown of glory 
if it be found in the way of rightenousness” 
(Proverbs 16:31). This passage did not 
register in the minds of sixtysper cent of the 
adolescents. Just a brief statement at the 
time of the scripture reading would have 
made this passage clear. It thus seems a 
certainty that one or all of the above three 
suggestions with regard to the scripture 
would make this part of the morning worship 
service more meaningful for adolescents. 

The writer found that the adolescents inter- 
viewed paid close attention to short poems 
that were read leading into the pastoral pray- 
er. These poems were read against the back- 


gg Cynthia Pearl, Youth and the Church, 
p. 132. 
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ground of mood setting music. They resulted 
in the adolescents being better prepared for 
the pastoral prayer than if they had not 
been used. Little constructive criticism of 
these prayers can be offered. The writer no- 
ticed, however, that the petition and inter- 
cession parts of the pastoral prayers were not 
very specific and definite. Prayers that are 
made for adolescents should be specific. The 
writer believes that ministers could make 
their prayers more specific without inter- 
fering with their effectiveness and that in 
doing so they would make this part of the 
service more meaningful for the youth. 

The sermon of the worship service in the 
church where this study was made lasts 
nearly twenty-five minutes and thus is the 
longest and probably one of the most im- 
portant parts of the entire service. This is 
characteristic of most Protestant churches. It 
has been stated that no wise leader of wor- 
ship aims exclusively at adults or is content 
if graybeards nod approval. A minister will 
have failed miserably if he does not win the 
cooperation and approval of youth* Since 
the sermon occupies such a significant place 
in Protestant worship it is important to in- 
quire what is the form of good preaching to 
youth. This matter of form is a difficult one 
to approach. A study was made of a book 
of sermons consisting of the most repre- 
sentative sermons to young people delivered 
by sixteen distinguished American clergy- 
men in order to see wherein their merit lay. 
The analysis of these sermons offered not 
only the form of good preaching to youth, 
but much of the form of all good preaching. 
It revealed that the most obvious characteris- 
tics of good preaching to youth were: (1) 
A rather free use of illustrations (2) A clear- 
cut structure (3) A speedy beginning (4) 
Pungent phrases (5) A considerable under- 
standing of what youth are thinking, what 
they are saying, and that about which they 
are wortying.© If these characteristics are 
present in sermons the morning worship ser- 
vice of the church will come to have greater 
significance and meaning for adolescents. 





| a Nevin C., Youth Work in the Church, 
p. 99. , 
‘Ibid. p. 99. 


The above conclusion is confirmed, at least 
in a negative manner, by a study of the ser- 
mons which were a part of the three services 
on which the interviews were based, and an 
analysis of the reaction of the adolescents to 
them. There was an average of six illustra- 
tions for the three sermons while sermons for 
youth in the volume referred to above, had 
an average of five illustrations. However, 
the questions on the illustrations used in the 
services under consideration revealed that 
the adolescents understood only about fifty 
per cent of them. In other words, half of 
these illustrations were not “windows”—clear 
panes of glass through which the adolescent 
could peer into the truth which the preacher 
had in mind. It seems, therefore, that it is not 
only illustrations but illustrations that are 
within the realm of the experience and un- 
derstanding of adolescents that are necessary. 
Moreover, the structure of the sermon must 
stand out and the relation of the various illus- 
trations to the points they are to illumine 
must be clear. From the interviews it was 
found that the young people were not able 
to identify the various major points in the 
sermons and they revealed that the young 
people often did not realize what concept 
the various illustrations were intended to 
clarify. 

The interviews did not result in any 
definite information concerning the other 
characteristics of good preaching for young 
people. However, it is the judgment of the 
writer that they lacked in pungent phrases 
and in dealing with matters about which 
youth are talking, thinking and worrying. If 
they had been more adequate at these points 
then the response of the young people to 
the Morning Worship might have been more 
encouraging. 

The results of this limited study of the re- 
sponse of adolescents to the Morning Wor- 
ship Service are, to say the least, disturbing. 
They are especially disturbing in view of the 
fact that the services the young people at- 
tended were far above the average and the 
sermons they heard in connection with the 
services were also far above the usual run of 
sermons. It is recognized, of course, that the 
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study was limited in scope and that generali- 
zations on such a limited study are unwar- 
ranted. Even so, the writer cannot help but 
wonder just what adolescents of thirteen to 
seventeen years of age are getting out of the 


Morning Worship Service of must churches, 
especially since the young people interviewed 
were active adolescent members of the 
church. Certainly here is a problem that 
merits further study on a wider scale. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND 
THE PACIFIC COAST COUNCIL ON INTER- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION ANNOUNCE A 
JOINT SUMMER WORKSHOP IN INTERCUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION, June 21 to July 30, 1948, 
on the University campus in Los Angeles. Gradu- 
ate School work. 

Members of the staff include Dr. Stewart G. 
Cole, director of the Pacific Coast Council and of 
the workshop; Dr. Leslie Pinkney Hill, distin- 
guished Negro leader and president of State Teach- 
ers College, Cheney, Pennsylvania; Mr. Leo 
Shapiro, Director of Intercultural Education, Anti- 
Defamation League, New York City; Dr. Robert 
B. Haas, associate director of the Pacific Coast 
Council and interpreter of psychodramatic and 
other classroom methods. Besides, a number of 
resource leaders will participate in the workshop 
representing interests in anthropology, group work, 
psychology, and public school curriculum. 

A number of scholarships are available. Appli- 
cations should be made to Dr. Stewart G. Cole, 
Room 603, 1250 Wilshire Blvd. Bldg., Los An- 
geles 14, California. Openings for membership 
in the workshop are limited in number. 


* * * 


April 25-28—24th Annual Convention of the 
International Council for Exceptional Children, an 
NEA department, to be held in Des Moines, Iowa. 


* * * 


SOME THINGS CATHOLICS DO BETTER 
is the theme of an editorial in Protestant Voice 
(1/16/48): 

They keep Sunday 

Their churches are always open 

Their charities are boundless 

They train their children in their faith 
They know what they believe 

They understand the world wide mission 
They hold the continuity of the church 


NATIONAL RECREATION INSTITUTES 
will be held in sixteen centers across the country 
during winter months, in Indiana, Texas, Georgia, 
Florida, and Michigan. 


* * - 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’S 
TRAVEL SERVICE announces new tours to the 
Rocky-Mountain-California-Southwest, to Eastern 
Cities, and to the Pacific Northwest for summer of 
1948. In addition, repeat tours will be made to 
Mexico, West Indies, Cuba, and New-England- 
Quebec. A general folder and specific area folders 
are available from the NEA upon request. 


* * * 


INTERPROFESSIONS CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION FOR PROFESSIONAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY is to be held at Buckhill Falls, Pa., April 
12-14. Chairman of planning committee of eight 
educators is Prof. Elliot Dunlap Smith, provost at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. Carnegie 
Corporation will finance the conference. 

Four purposes are: 

How to train the professional man to deal 
with a specific problem in his field. 

How to train him to see a specific problem 
in relation to its social, legal, and other implica- 
tions. 

How to make him a good citizen. 

How to train him to be prepared for profes- 
sional or social change. 

Prof. Smith commented thus: “The world has 
changed so fast that the professions have to change 
too. Every day the problems change and the prob- 
lems are increasing faster than our knowledge... 
We have got to educate men not only for today but 
for ten years from now, when the problems will be 
completely different.” 

On the committee are representatives of law, 
medicine, engineering, religion, and business. Dr. 
F. Ernest Johnson, Professor of Education, Colum- 
bia University, and chairman of the committee on 
religion and education of the American Council on 
Education, represents religion on the committee. 








A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE IS A 


Dangerous Thing 


CALVIN T. RYAN 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 


OWHERE is it more true that a little 
knowledge is dangerous than when we 
apply it to the Bible. Certainly about no one 
phase of learning or living do we need more 
to “drink deep.” I think we can well agree 
with the writer who said recently that we 
need have no particular fear of the unbe- 
liever’s knowledge or ignorance of the Bible, 
for our great danger is the believer's “little 
knowledge.” 

We have made a little joke of otherwise 
educated persons who are totally ignorant of 
the one book which has shaped civilization, 
influenced history, and determined our great- 
est literature. We have rated their absurd 
statements along with the college students’ 
boners in other fields of knowledge. After 
being in a class in the study of the literature 
and origin of the Bible, and having been 
ostensibly acquainted with the three divisions 
of the Hebrew Holy Scriptures, a mature man 
of churchly leanings wrote on his test that 
the three divisions were the Law, the 
Prophets, and the New Testament. It did 
not strike the instructor as being funny. 
Rather he was chagrined. 

Perhaps there is nothing either funny or 
regrettable about the person who cannot al- 
ways separate statements made in Shakes- 
peare’s plays from those found in the King 
James Version of the Bible. Both the plays 
and the Authorized Version are in the lan- 
guage of the Elizabethans. Shakespeare was 
unquestionably familiar with translations of 
his day, and these translations affected the 
verbal composition of the scholars entrusted 
with the King James Version. 

One of the perfect short-stories of the 
Bible has been popularly associated with the 
whale so long that many find the book of 
Jonah vitiated. While the story does not 
say it was a whale but a fish, we find too often 


those who know the Bible only by hearsay 
believing it was a whale. Perhaps it was. I 
hardly think it matters. That unusual ele- 
ment in the story has taxed the credulity of 
the simple and literal minded, whereas the 
sudden growth and death of the gourd vine, 
not to mention the east wind, is just as “un- 
scientific.” For a man not speaking the lan- 
guage of the people to have had such phe- 
nomenal success in his bringing about a reli- 
gious revival is even more miraculous. But 
it is the episode of the whale that people re- 
member. Despite all our learning, we have 
a large element who seem to be geniuses for 
misunderstanding. 

If only we were less free to attribute to 
the Bible what we think is in it, or ought to 
be in it, and were more free to become ac- 
quainted first hand, to discover for ourselves 
what is in it, we should have less fear of the 
danger of a little knowledge. 

In high school and college classes, both 
teachers and students are handicapped when 
they try to teach literature. Imagine trying 
to read Milton’s Paradise Lost without a 
knowledge of the Bible! Think of Shakes- 
peare’s many direct references, and his 
equally great number of indirect references to 
the Bible. The sixty-six books of the Prot- 
estant Bible were not enough. He knew 
and used the Apocryphal books. He named 
one of his daughters Judith and another Sus- 
anna. 

Browning was so steeped in Christianity, 
so versed in his Bible, and remained so un- 
affected by inroads of Victorian science, that 
a modern student is, as one such expressed it, 
“sunk” when he reads “Saul,” or “Paracelsus,” 
or “The Ring And The Book.” Browning 
seems to say, “If you don’t know these things, 
you ought to. It isn’t my fault if you can't 
read me.” 
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Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” has become a 
religious classic. In his “The Princess” he 
thinks of Judith and Holofernes. A class in 
Tennyson under the present writer’s direc- 
tion had never heard of Judith. We stopped 
right there and read the story. It was a long 
way round to the understanding of the single 
reference, but the reading served more than 
one purpose. 

These are common experiences of all 
teachers of literature. They indicate a gen- 
eral background of learning which the stu- 
dents have failed to get. Perhaps the tragic 
part is not their deplorable ignorance of 
what is needed to understand the literature 
they are trying to study. Conceivably, these 
youth are trying to live in a country where 
the Bible has been the great textbook, trying 
to understand the greatest experiment of 
brotherhood of nations that has ever been 
attempted, trying to talk world peace, to 
establish tolerance in the world, and to eradi- 
cate racism with only a hearsay acquaintance 
with the one book which has inspired these 
developments. That is both tragic and dan- 
gerous. 

Our Bible comes from people essentially 
pictorial in their manner of speaking and 
writing. They saw things in pictures. They 
were not scientists. They were sweet singers 
and poets. Hence, when we are accustomed 
to prose and then turn to poetry, we find a 
confusion not easily surmounted. The Bible, 
especially the New Testament, deals with 
Truths, and Truths are always bigger than 
Facts. We Americans are slaves to facts. 
We can’t admire a rose or a sunset except as 
the scientists prescribe. Just as the ancient 
Hebrews were forbidden to make graven 
images, the modern American is forbidden to 
use his imagination. He must look askance 
at whatever the scientist says has not been 
proved. 

As a consequence of this unwarranted pre- 
dicament we are prone to confuse the knowl- 
edge of meaning and the knowledge of fact. 
We are excommunicated from our Sunday 
School if we express our doubt that a man 
named Job ever lived, or ever had all the 
trouble, not to mention the subsequent bless- 
ings, narrated in that most beautiful of all 


dramatic poems. The important thing is 
not whether Job ever lived, but whether we 
are wise enough to grasp the meaning of the 
poem. I suspect Job lives down your street, 
as he does mine, if he does not live in you 
and me. The important thing is to recognize 
God’s greatness and our insignificance in 
the great panorama of life. The important 
thing is to see God face to face, and not 
know of him by hearsay only. 


A little knowledge may be dangerous. To 
make a scientific investigation to discover 
whether a man ever went down to Jericho 
and along the way was held up by highway- 
men is the way of science and the prosy- 
minded literalist. Jesus was a poet. Jesus 
was a Teacher. Jesus knew the important 
thing was the knowledge of meaning. Such 
a man might have made the trip. He might 
have had the experience of being robbed and 
left for dead. The Good Samaritan may have 
happened by and looked after the man. It 
never transcends either plausibility or possi- 
bility. But the important thing is the lesson 
Jesus wanted to teach, and whether any such 
man ever made the trip doesn’t matter. 
Sometimes the “little knowlege” we discern 
in believers is accounted for by their not 
knowing HOW to read the Bible. 

Resorting to history for a moment, we find | 
that no one book has ever been lost so often, 
or destroyed so often, and rediscovered so 
often as our Bible. That can be proved by 
history. Miraculously enough, somewhere a 
copy has survived. In the last half century 
a new technique of destroying the Bible 
prevailed. People just ignored it. Some 
years ago, a group of men then prominent in 
the literary world proudly admitted for publi- 
cation that they had never read the Bible, 
and never expected to. It was a book of the 
church, but not of the people. A writer 
published an article on the “Lost Bible.” 
Well, it has been found. Curiously enough, 
the discoverer this time was a moving picture 
actor from Hollywood. He found that the 
Bible made interesting reading. He began 
to read it in public, even to clergymen. 
(Goodness knows, many of our clergy need 
lessons in how to read it!) So the popular 
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Saturday Evening Post headlined the man as 
having “Discovered” the Bible. 

Fine! If Hollywood interested in 
the Bible, doubtless all the world will be 
benefited. I do not say that unkindly. I 
mean that through the media centered in 
Hollywood all the world will have a chance to 
know the Book. Incidentally, its influence 
on our pictures could be commendable. It is 
a strangely modern book. The events are 
just as timely as those in our morning paper. 

While I had never thought of the Book of 
Acts as a thriller, a recent Catholic writer has 
said that it is. We do have shipwrecks, ad- 
venture stories, stonings, disagreement 
among church members, and the life history 
of a man named Paul. 

Perhaps we may attribute some of our 
dangerous knowledge about the Bible to the 
mistaken notion that it is a dull book. Can 
a story of a flood that destroyed the then 
known world, and all the people save one 
family of survivors and the animals they 
took with them into a very commodious ark, 
be dull reading? Can the story of the He- 
brew’s strong man be any duller than the 
story of Greece’s strong man? Why should 
it be? Can a fight between a young lad with 
a slingshot and a giant with a mighty sword 
be dull, especially if the lad wins? Can the 
story of the first Christmas be dull reading? 
Hardly, if one reads it in Luke. Can the 
account of the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion be dull reading? Not if one is interested 
in the greatest piece of descriptive writing in 
any literature. 

Many “unbelievers,” many who make no 
claim to Christian beliefs whatsoever, have 
read the Bible and enjoyed it. True enough, 
they may have read it for some purpose other 
than religious “oughtness.” But they are 
not the men and women who do the Chris- 
tian cause the greatest harm. The guilty ones, 
we must admit, are those who have a “little 
knowledge” of the Bible; just enough to 
make them dangerous. They never let their 
ignorance of the subject interfere with their 
discussing what the Bible means. 

Man has had much to do with the Bible 
as we now have it. Man put the dates at the 
top of the pages. Man divided the material 


into chapters, the chapters into verses, and 
numbered them. Man wrote the titles to the 
various books. Man made the distinctions 
between the Douai and the King James Ver- 
sion. Man made the “Inspired Version” of 
the Latter Day Saints. Man made the Re- 
vised Standard Version, the great publishing 
event of February, 1946. 

To say those things about the Bible is not 
in any sense to be construed to mean man 
did it all, and without the help of God. God 
still moves in mysterious ways his wonders 
to perform, and nowhere has He moved more 
mysteriously than in seeing to it that we have 
His Inspired Word. Man has also tried to 
destroy the Word. More than once man has 
thought he had succeeded in destroying it, 
but always he has been mistaken. God has 
been greater than man, although He has used 
man as a medium for transferring His Word. 

Some years ago, a dear old lady said that 
I was mistaken in what I taught about the 
Bible, that God did give us the Bible in Eng- 
lish. I shall not deny the claim. In fact, 
I rather like to believe that God did give us 
the King James Version. I think He gave 
us the Douai; more than likely, Luther's 
Bible in German. But that isn’t what my 
friend meant. She meant that God dictated 
the Bible in English! Such innocence cannot 
be called especially harmful. Nor is it the 
dangerous “little knowledge” we are con- 
cerned with. It is the ignorance attributable 
to lack of a chance to study about the Bible. 

The Bible has withstood all the onslaughts 
that have been hurled at it. I doubt that it 
can ever be destroyed, or thrown out, by our 
studying how we came by it. How we came 
by the Bible is a fascinating study of how God 
has used man to help mankind learn to search 
the Scriptures. I have been much pleased 
with students who have been led to study the 
inside of the Bible as a result of their study 
of the outside. If we can get people to read 
the Bible, actually know HOW to read it, 
we can trust the Bible to do the rest. If we 
know HOW to search the Scriptures, we shall 
learn they are for instruction. But we have 
to learn to “drink deep.” 

A tremendous responsibility rests upon 
the teacher who attempts to interest a group 
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of young people in the Bible. He invites mis- 
understandings. He knows he will be mis- 
erably misquoted. He may have in the group 
some with a “little knowledge” who will de- 
clare that the Bible says so and so. To get 
them to “drink deep” is not easy. If the 
teacher is teaching Tennyson, Browning, or 
even Shakespeare, he may not be stigmatized 
by a student's misquoting him, unless by 
some other literary scholar. But the teacher 
of a class in the history of, the literature zm the 
Bible, and the differences in the several 
Bibles now in use in our churches, has a dif- 
ferent problem. He may have to face igno- 
rance, prejudice, and intolerance. He may 
be accused of saying the Bible is a myth, when 
all he has said is that there are some beautiful 
myths in the Bible. Sooner or later, the 
teacher of a class in the Bible, however much 
he may try to keep away from religious inter- 
pretation or theological disputation, will 
have a feeling comparable with the former 
martyrs when they were burned for their be- 
liefs! 
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He will need the caution founded on his 
knowledge, he will need the humility which 
comes from the Author and Publisher of the 
Book itself. Listen to Dr. James Hope Moul- 
ton’s 


AT THE CLASSROOM DOOR 


Lord, at Thy word opens yon door, inviting 

Teacher and taught to feast this hour with 
Thee; 

Opens a Book where God in human writing 

Thinks His deep thoughts, and dead tongues 
live for me. 

O if mine own thoughts should on Thy words 
falling 

Mar the great message, and men hear not 

- Thee! 

Give me Thy voice to speak, Thine ear to 
listen, 

Give me Thy mind to grasp Thy mystery; 

So shall my heart throb, and my glad eyes 
glisten, 

Rapt with the wonders Thou dost show to 
me. 





PARLEY OF SEMINARY STUDENTS brought 
together 382 Protestant seminary theologs in the 
mid-west area in December to think about ecumen- 
ical evangelism. Protestant Voice reports that 
“the four half-day and two night sessions saw some 
scholarly feudin’ and fussin’, but always within the 
boundaries of the Christian fellowship. Major 
questions were: What is the relation of contem- 
porary theology to the ecumenical purpose—the 
relation of the local church to ecumenical evan- 
gelism?—the relation of psychology and psychiatry 
to church counselling?—how can the divergent 
points concerning the Holy Communion be recon- 
ciled?” Conciliator was Dr. Homrighausen who 
said: “Truth and love go together—but if we can- 
not agree on the truth, let us at least go on in love.” 


LOOK MAGAZINE (1/3/48) pictures the 
stacks of notebooks—two of them, with each stack 
twice as tall as a man—which cover the “only 102 
great ideas” men have ever had. Each notebook 
is the index to the world’s great literature in rela- 
tion to a specific idea. Thus, there is a notebook 
on truth, another on wealth, another on war and 
peace. Collectively, the notebooks provide the in- 
dex to 54 volumes of the great books of civiliza- 
tion, to be published by Britannica in 1949. The 
scholars who produced it spent four years and 
$2,000,000. Master-minds behind the project are 
Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer J. Adler. 
LOOK, same issue as above, lists the two hundred 
ninety-one works of world writers that now need 
to be mastered for thorough education—inflation 
over the original one hundred! 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF 


Science in Religion 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
Graduate College, State Unwersity of Iowa. 


HE PRACTICE of religion is a phe- 
nomenon in nature and as such is the 
object of scientific description and explana- 
tion. Such an account constitutes a natural 
history of religion. This natural history 
draws upon a great many material sciences: 
such as anthropology, physiology, hygiene, 
and geography; and, among mental sciences, 
psychiatry, ethics, sociology, logic, and esthet- 
ics. It has come to be recognized as a func- 
tion of psychology to bring all available 
scientific, historical, literary, and common- 
sense facts into a unit for the purpose of de- 
scribing religious experience and religious 
behavior, quite apart from their theological 
and philosophical implications. This incep- 
tive science we call the psychology of reli- 
gion.* 

In this approach to religion, the psycholo- 
gist proceeds in the same manner that the 
botanist proceeds in his study of plants. The 
botanist collects adequate samplings of par- 
ticular plants from different parts of the earth. 
As information about them grows, he classi- 
fies them systematically. In that branch of 
botany which is called ecology he studies the 
relation of plants to their environment and 
the laws of survival. He traces the origin 
and evolution of species, evaluates their pos- 
sible uses, and experiments in plant breed- 
ing and plant improvement. 


Just so that the psychologist proceeds in 
examining the natural phenomena of reli- 
gious experience and religious behavior. He 
is concerned with all religion—good, bad, 
and indifferent. He analyzes religious dis- 





*This article is in sequence with two recent 
articles; “One World, One Religion” School and 
Society, Sept. 7, 1946 and “The Religion of the , 
Pages Person” the Journal of Higher Education, 

eb. ve 
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eases and religious health. He attempts to 
classify types of religion at all culture-levels. 
He traces their origin; their survival values; 
their relation to environment; their relation 
to progress of knowledge and culture. He 
makes a critical analysis of the values that 
religion serves in the interest of health, 
morality, society, truth, goodness, and beauty. 
On the basis of such facts he attempts to show 
why certain types of religion have failed. 
He considers substitutes for religion. On 
the basis of established facts in the theory of 
religion as a permanent urge and drive in 
human nature, he even attempts to predict 
future trends in the process of the evolution 
of religious experience and religious be- 
havior. 


This is a stupendous undertaking, of which 
we are seeing the merest beginnings at the 
present time. When religion was regarded 
primarily as the art of saving souls for the 
future life, there was but little interest in 
science. But in modern times, when religion 
has come to bear more specifically upon 
the function of religion in our daily life upon 
this earth, the demand for a scientific ap- 
proach is made imperative. Therefore, the 
science of religion is coming to play a very 
important role in the development of reli- 
gious organization, religious education, forms 
of worship, functions, and services. 

The psychology of religion, like all psy- 
chology, can be divided into the pure and the 
applied. It may be experimental or theo- 
retical. It may be clinical, psychiatric, sta- 
tistical, or educational. It may be approached 
from the point of view of any and all the 
prevailing schools of psychology. Thus pro- 
gressive churches are conducting religious 
clinics. Psychiatrists are using and evaluat- 
ing the religious behavior in the improve- 
ment of mental health. Countless more or 
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less superficial statistical studies are made to 
determine present conditions and tendencies. 
The Bible is revised in the light of historical 
and linguistic study. Attempts are being 
made to put religious instruction on a basis 
equal to that of secular instruction. Religious 
social case workers are employed. Efforts 
are made to establish the brotherhood of 
mankind. 


All of these activities may be approached 
in a scientific attitude and with some degree 
of competence in a scientific understanding 
of the situation. Thus, the church has taken 
an attitude toward the development of world 
peace; attempts are made to analyze various 
attitudes of religious and social rebellion 
among modern youth psychologically. Mil- 
lions of dollars and the best efforts of na- 
tionally recognized leaders are devoted to 
this psychological analysis of the youth prob- 
lem. In all of these, the religious promoter 
sends forth a cry for help in the search for 
psychological facts, pyschological methods of 
procedure, psychological values. 


It is not within my competence to tell all 
that can and should be done by psychology 
in religion; nor have I the right to promise 
much at the present stage. I have no pro- 
fessional interest in seeking adherents to 
psychology. The deeper insight the psy- 
chologist has within his own field, the more 
he knows, the more skillful he becomes in 
putting questions to nature, the more he 
realizes the littleness of what is in compari- 
son with what can be or ought to be done 
psychologically. 

It is an observable fact that when a sci- 
entific fact becomes common property it be- 
comes a matter of common sense. Thus 
theoretical science discovered electricity and 
practical science invented a way of turning 
on a light by pressing a button. But the 
person in this country today who does not 
press a button to turn on his electric light 
lacks common sense. This is a very signifi- 
cant fact in the science of religion. The 
countless and marvelous revelations about the 
evolution of religion were once matters of 
abstruse science, often regarded as anti- 
religious; but the religious person in America 
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today who has a common school education 
accepts the theory of evolution as a matter 
of common sense observation. Indeed, that 
is the goal toward which science always 
works: namely, to make a scientific fact 
simple, understandable, and useful for the 
common man on a large scale. Science, at 
first difficult and abstruse, becomes a work- 
ing tool in the daily activities of life. It de- 
velops insight into hope, trust, recognition 
of mystery, and the witness of personal ex- 
perience in the practice of religion. 


Theological schools through the world are 
changing their themes and purposes on the 
basis of the assumption that religion as a 
mode of life functions in accordance with the 
natural law. Thus, the church tends to be- 
come a social institution, an institution for 
community service, an association for the 
cultivation of fellowship among kindred 
spirits. Statesmen of the world, religious 
leaders, and thinking youth in general, see in 
the vitalizing of religion of the good life a 
means of reshaping our toppling civilization 
in the present crisis. 


In face of such bewildering masses of ex- 
hibition of human nature, the psychologist 
even adds to the confusion by recognizing 
genuine religious values in currently dis- 
credited practices: such as the worship of 
idols, of the sun, of eribal gods, and of sacred 
animals as steps in the evolution of man; and 
in some cases he points out how such prac- 
tices were appropriate to the culture-level of 
the people and had religious value. Again, 
he adds to the confusion by pointing out 
the weakness or error in dominant religious 
movements of the day. When I say that 
psychology does this, I should say rather that 
the scientists in all their realms contribute pro 
and con, and that the preacher and religious 
layman who come under the influence of 
modern knowledge are the banner-bearers. 
Thus, as a psychologist, I would say that, 
while these problems are all distinctly psy- 
chological, the workers in the field are the 
workers in the specific sciences, the philoso- 
phers, the religious leaders, and the reli- 
gious worshipers in general who attempt to 
make religion reasonable. To the student of 
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religion there are three broad avenues of ap- 
proach; namely, theology, philosophy, and 
science, each essential to the understanding 


of the other. Let each of the adherents to one 
of these respect its limitations and define its 
realm sympathetically. 





MIDDLETOWN AND MIDDLETOWN IN 
TRANSITION spring into new light in 1948 as 
Bradley Buell, editor of Survey Midmonthly for 
the last four years, takes a leave of absence to guide 
a three-year research project which is to be “a blue- 
print for Middletown’s guidance in planning the 
development of its welfare, health, and recreation 
services”. ‘The survey is financed by a special ap- 
propriation from the Grant Foundation. “Middle- 
town has most of the parts needed, but it is still 
seeking guiding principles for putting them to- 
gether to serve the whole person and the whole 
community.” 


General pattern of the research will be built 
around four needs: the need for reasonable 
economic security, good health, socialized ad- 
justment and behavior and the satisfying of 
leisure opportunities. 


For the younger generation, “Middletown” and 
“Middletown in Transition” are the two volumes 
reporting extensive community surveys of a mid- 
western town in the late Twenties, and ten years 
later, under the able leadership of Robert and 
Helen Lynd. 


MENTAL HOSPITAL CLINICAL TRAINING 
was given to over 200 theological students in 21 
training centers during summer of 1947. 


ROY L. SMITH, editor of the Methodist Chrss- 
tian Advocate, has consented to write syndicate ma- 
terial for daily newspapers for treatment of the 
Uniform Lesson Outlines of the International 
Council of Religious Education. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
held its first post-war annual conference in Chi- 
cago in November. Speakers included David E. 
Lilienthal, W. Carson Ryan, Harold Rugg, T. V. 
Smith, and Ernest O. Melby. Theodore Brameld, 
New York University, is president this year. In- 
triguing subjects included “Imperatives for Pro- 
gressive Education”, “Threats to Liberalism”, and 
“Educating for Spiritual Values.” 

A policy committee has been at work during the 
last year charting a course for the former Progres- 
sive Association, which chose to change its name 
to the American Education Fellowship recently. 
Dr. Brameld lifted up part of the of the 
policy committee in his address on “A New Pol- 
icy”. High lights of this statement were that the 
AEF has need as never before to lift up the jeop- 
ardy of civilization together with the primary con- 
tribution of education “in behalf of a peaceful and 
humane world for the masses of mankind;” and 
that two major purposes ought to claim AEF’s 
support | if the report of the Policy Committee is 

opted : 


The reconstruction of the economic system to 
provide greater social justice and stability. 

The establishment of a genuine world order, 
with national sovereignty subjected to world 
— at points where peace and security are 
at stake. 


The AEF will continue “to support the kind of 
experimentation for which i it is most famous. It will 
continue to emphasize “learning by doing”, “com- 
munity schools”, “the integrating curriculum”, 
“teacher-pupil planning,” “child development”, 
“and other typical experimental education objec- 


tives. 
School and Society (1/10/48), reporting the 
e, comments thus: “Those who have read 
special significance into the change of the organi- 
zation’s name from Progressive Education Associa- 
tion to American Education Fellowship may feel 

disappointed.” 
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Affecting the Religion 


Of One Hundred and Forty Divinity Students 


ROBERT O. SMITH 


Assistant Research Consultant in Religious Education, University of Michigan. 


Introduction 


This article has three focal terms which 
need explanation. Personality factors are 
psychological characteristics of students and 
their associates. Cultural factors are the 
elements in the total environment of the 
students which offset their religion. The 
religion of college students consists of reli- 
gious attitudes, beliefs, knowledge, habits 
and practices. 

This study is based on the case histories of 
140 men enrolled in Yale University Di- 
vinity School in the year 1944-45. The men 
were a random sample of the men enrolled 
in the Divinity School at that time. 

The unique features and approach of the 
study would appear to represent what per- 
manent significance the investigation might 
have for the future. It is the first of its 
kind dealing with divinity students. Such 
a study can indicate the type of men who are 
attracted to religion as a life work, the 
age at which they make their vocational de- 
cisions, and the factors which are most in- 
fluential in motivating and affecting such a 
decision. Such information constitutes basic 
research data of permanent value for church 
bodies interested in motivating and attract- 
ing the highest type of Christian men to reli- 
gion as a life work. 

The material dealing with the negative and 
positive factors which affect the religious 
interest and faith of students should be of 
most value to educators and student religious 
leaders who wish to make the future college 
environment a more total positive influence 
upon the religious life of college students. 
Such information reveals the weak points 
which need to be corrected and the strong 
points which need to be strengthened. The 


suggestions for improvement of the college 
religious environment in this study offer some 
very concrete actions which ought to be taken. 


1. Family Backgrounds 


The fathers of the men were engaged in 
the following types of work: 26.4% secular 
professions, 22.1% business, 20.7% proses- 
sional religious work, 14.3% industrial work, 
8.6% farming, 7.2% government service, 
and .7% in occupations not listed. Eighty- 
five or 60.7% of the men reported one or 
more relatives in religious and social work 
who influenced their vocationl choice of reli- 
gious work. The men reported that when 
they entered college 60% of their families 
had a strong interest in religion. In the 
case history statements of the men about the 
factors leading up to their vocational deci- 
sions the men frequently reported the im- 
portant influence of their Christian nurture by 
parents with a strong interest in religion. 
This was especially true of those men mak- 
ing pre-college vocational decisions. 

One of the most interesting findings was 
that all of the men reporting skepticism about 
religion before entering college came from 
families who were reported to have a very 
strong interest in religion which would sug- 
gest that the skepticism was in part a nega- 
tive reaction to the strong family religious 
interest. A large proportion of the men 
rating themselves undecided about religion 
rated their families with mild religious in- 
terest. About 73% of the men who made 
pre-college decisions to enter religious work 
came from families rated as having a strong 
interest in religion. The most significant 
positive relationship was suggested when 
about 79% of the men who rated their fami- 
lies as having a strong interest in religion put 
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themselves in the same strong interest cate- 
gory. All of these relationships which were 
found point to the various possible influ- 
ences of the religious environment of the 
family upon the religious life of its sons who 
go to college. 


2. College Experiences 


A greater proportion of the 140 men at- 
tended church related colleges and universi- 
ties than we would expect from the repre- 
sentation of such institutions in higher edu- 
cation in this country. Of the 102 schools 
attended by the men 61.8% were church re- 
lated institutions which constituted as a total 
group only 32.5% of all types of institutions 
of higher education in the United States in 
1944-1945. Sixty-five per cent of the men 
attended church related schools which had 
only 23% of the 1938-1939 male enrollment 
of the 102 institutions of higher education 
attended by the 140 men in the study. 

The men attended private colleges and 
universities in fewer numbers than we would 
expect from the representation of such in- 
stitutions in higher education in the United 
States and in the New England region. Pri- 
vate institutions represented only 17.6% of 
the 102 in the study while they constituted 
30.5% of the total institutions in the United 
States and a majority of New England schools 
in 1944-1945. Only 20% of the men at- 
tended private colleges and universities which 
had 19% of the male enrollment of the 102 
institutions in 1938-1939. 

The public tax supported institutions 
were most poorly represented by the men. 
Only 20.6% of the 102 institutions attended 
by the men were public, which represented 
as a total group 35% of the institutions of 
higher education in the United States in 
1944-1945. Only 15% of the 140 men at- 
tended public tax supported colleges and 
universities which accounted for 58% of 
the male enrollment in the 102 schools in the 
study in 1938-1939. 

It was found that the church related 
schools attended by the men had a much 
richer religious environment than the pri- 
vate and public ones as a general rule. Strict 
codes of student religious morality, required 
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or voluntary chapel services, required courses 
of religion, departments of religion, faculty 
sympathetic to religion, students with strong 
religious backgrounds and interests, and of- 
ficial religious purposes were more character- 
istic of church related institutions than the 
private and public ones which the men at- 
tended. 

The men participated on the average in 
4.3 college secular activities while they were 
undergraduates. When the various types of 
college secular activities were ranked accord- 
ing to the frequency that the men engaged in 
them, it was found that they -participated 
most frequently in: (1) fraternal, (2) liter- 
ary, (3) student government, (4) athletic, 
(5) musical, (6) speech, (7) dramatic, (8) 
honorary, (9) academic major, (10) inter- 
national relations, (11) social service, (12) 
peace, (13) public affairs, (14) coopera- 
tives, and (15) independent men’s activities. 
The men reported an average of 3.2 posi- 
tions of responsibility in these secular activi- 
ties and organizations during their under- 
graduate careers. 

The men participated on the average in 
2.3 college religious activities as undergradu- 
ates. When the types of activities were 
ranked according to frequency of participa- 
tion, it was found that the men took part 
most frequently in (1) Student Christian 
Associations, (2) denominational student 
groups, (3) religion major groups, (4) 
church activities, (5) intercollegiate religious 
organizations, (6) interdenominational and 
interfaith groups, (7) Student Volunteer 
groups, (8) Life Work Recruits, (9) Mis- 
sions groups, and (10) College chapel lead- 
ership. The men reported an average of 1.9 
positions of responsibility in such religious 
activities while they were in college. 

Ninety-five or 67.9% of the men attended 
one or more intercollegiate religious confer- 
ences while in college. The various types 
of intercollegiate religious conferences were 
attended by the men in the following order of 
frequency: (1) Student Christian Move- 
ment conferences, (2) denominational con- 
ferences, (3) interdenominational and inter- 
faith conferences. (4) Student Volunteer 
Movement conferences, (5) Interracial and 
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race relations conferences, and (6) Missions 
conferences. 

The academic fields in which the men 
most frequently majored in college were (1) 
history, (2) religion, (3) sociology or social 
sciences, (4) philosophy, and (5) English. 
Out of 135 men reporting college academic 
majors, 70% reported majors in the above 
five fields; 21% reported majors in general 
liberal arts, psychology, commerce, foreign 
languages, and education; and 9% reported 
majors widely scattered over fields of jour- 
nalism, dramatics, chemistry, natural sciences, 
pre-medicine, physical education, music, 
political science, international relations, and 
geography. About 96% of the men took one 
or more courses in religion or philosophy 
while in college. 

The men listed various types of persons 
as having been the most important positive 
influences on their religious convictions and 
ideas while they were college students in the 
following order according to frequency or 
times mentioned: (1) professors, (2) min- 
isters, (3) Student Christian Association 
secretaries, (4) students, (5) off campus 
religious leaders, (6) college deans, and (7) 
college and university presidents. Of the 
135 men reporting such influencial persons, 
83% listed professors, ministers, and pro- 
fessional religious workers; 11% listed stu- 
dents, deans, and college presidents; while 
only 6% mentioned parents, wives of pro- 
fessors, and one fraternity housemother. 

The men listed the following as negative 
factors in their college environment working 
against their religious interest and faith in 
the following order according to frequency 
of times mentioned: (1) professors, (2) 
students, (3) religious activities, (4) col- 
lege and university administrations, (5) 
curriculum, (6) adult religious leaders, (7) 
the appeal of secular activities, (8) the reli- 
gious requirements of schools, (9) chapel 
services, (10) the depreciation of religion by 
students, (11) secular and materialistic atti- 
tudes of students, (12) secular priorities, (13) 
the “pseudo-sophistication” of students, (14) 
the low moral, religious and ethical stand- 
ards of students and faculty, (15) the intel- 
lectual and moral freedom of college stu- 
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dents, (16) fraternities, (17) family back- 
grounds, (18) war pressures, (19) student 
discussions, (20) lack of time for thinking 
and meditation on religion, (21) inadequate 
or lack of religious counseling facilities, (22) 
living away from the campus, (23) anti- 
religious movements, (24) interracial diffi- 
culties. 

The men listed the following as positive 
factors in their college environment working 
against their religious interest and faith in 
the following order according to frequency 
of times mentioned: (1) professors, (2) 
the opportunities in college for religious and 
social expression, (3) religious activities 
and programs, (4) special religious emphases 
on the campus, (5) chapel, (6) students, 
(7) adult religious leadership, (8) Christian 
fellowship groups, (9) curriculum, (10) 
pre-college student religious backgrounds, 
(11) the Christian spirit of the school, (12) 
faculty counselors and advisers, (13) col- 
lege and university administrations, (14) 
student reactions to anti-religious influences, 
(15) religious requirements of schools, (16) 
intercollegiate religious activities, (17) the 
religious traditions and background of insti- 
tutions, (18) the intellectual and moral free- 
dom of college students, (19) the esthetic 
and wholesome setting of colleges and uni- 
versities, (20) time for reflection and medi- 
tation on religion, (21) the effects of the 
war on student thinking about religion, (22) 
departments or schools of religion, (23) re- 
ligious literature, (24) the inherent power 
of Christianity, and (25) the work of God. 


3. Changes In College Religious 
Environment Suggested 


Sixty-three of the men answered the ques- 
tion that asked what the religious agencies 
of the campus and community could have 
done when they were in college to better 
serve the religious needs of the students. 
Their answers were analyzed into twenty- 
one categories which are as follows in the 
order of frequency mentioned by the men: 
(1) greater emphasis on religious worship, 
(2) broader basis of membership and con- 
trol, (3) better cooperation among religious 
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agencies, (4) broader sphere of religious 
outlook, (5) closer relationship between 
religious agencies and local churches, (6) 
more interesting programs, (7) more or 
better religious counseling, (8) more em- 
phasis on social agencies, (9) cooperation 
with related secular and national religious 
groups, (10) more social action and social 
ethics programs, (11) greater support of 
Bible and religious groups, (12) more or 
better full time religious groups, (13) great- 
er emphasis on Christian evangelism, (14) 
stimulation of cell groups, (15) more in- 
formal atmosphere, (16) greater effort to 
find and serve student religious needs, (17) 
greater financial support, (18) organized 
facilities for Christian groups, (19) initia- 
tive to enlist administrative support, (20) 
greater utilization of the faculty, and (21) 
more publicity. 

The sixty-three men were also asked what 
the administration of their college or uni- 
versity could have done when they were in 
college to better serve the religious needs 
of the students. Their answers were broken 
down in categories which are listed in the 
order of frequency mentioned by the men. 
The categories were: (1) recognize the 
need and support facilities for spiritual edu- 
cation, (2) better and more vital chapel 
services, (3) up to date and high standard 
religious courses, (4) positive cooperation 
with religious agencies, (5) employment of 
a director of religion, (6) provision for reli- 
gious counseling, (7) encourage more inter- 
racial and interdenominational activities, 
(8) stress religious aspects in all suitable 
courses, (9) more tolerant and liberal social 
outlook, (10) provision for more religious 
courses, (11) sincere and deep religious out- 
look, (12) stress cooperation among reli- 
gious agencies, (13) provision for a chapel, 
(14) greater financial allotment, (15) re- 
quired religion courses, (16) more individual 
concern for students, (17) voluntary chapel, 
(18) compulsory chapel, (19) greater variety 
of activities, (20) disposal of anti-religious 
faculty, (21) faculty unity, (22) publicity 
for religious leader's talks, (23) fairer way 
of electing student religious officers. ° 


4. Religious Knowledge, Attitudes, 
Beliefs and Practices 


The 140 men reported that they were 
affiliated with twelve Protestant denomi- 
national groups in the following frequency: 
32.2% Methodist, 16.4% Baptist, 129% 
Congregational Christian, 10.7% Presby- 
terian, 10.0% Disciples of Christ, 5.7% 
Brethren, 5.0% Evangelical and Reformed, 
3.6% Lutheran, 1.4% Friends, .7% Church 
of God, .7% Church of the Nazarene, and 
7% Episcopal. 

The men encircled the figures from 0 to 
104 which came closest to the average num- 
ber of times they attended Sunday church 
services per year while in college. None of 
the men reported attending church services 
less than an average of 10 times per year, 
and 86.4% of the men encircled figures from 
40 to 104. The average attendance for the 
entire group of 140 men was 63.5 Sunday 
church services per year. Men from related 
colleges and universities averaged 67.7 Sun- 
day church services a year as compared to 
55.5 for men from private and public insti- 
tutions. 

Variations in the average church atten- 
dance were found between groups of men 
from families reported to have different de- 
grees of interest in religion at the time the 
men entered college. Those men from 
families of strong religious interest reported 
Sunday church service attendance of 66.4 
times per year; the men from families of 
mild, little and no religious interest reported 
an attendance of 61.3 times per year; and the 
men from families whose members differed 
in religious interest reported an attendance 
of 50.3 times per year. 

A wide range of differences in average 
frequency of church attendance was found 
for men from different denominations. Thus 
23 Baptists averaged 85.3, 14 Disciples of 
Christ 71.8, 8 Brethren 63.7, 45 Methodists 
56.7, 5 Lutherans 53, 18 Congregationalists 
51.7, 15 Presbyterians 46.9, and 7 Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed 46 times per year. 

The information given by the men indi- 
cated that just before entering college 65.7% 
of them had a very strong belief or strong 
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belief in the validity and importance of reli- 
gion, 39.3% had made decisions to enter reli- 
gious work, 15% were undecided about re- 
ligion, 7.9% reported uncritical acceptance 
of the religion of their homes and churches, 
4.3% were indifferent to religion, 2.8% had 
only a mild interest in religion, and 1.4% 
were skeptical of religion. Some of the men 
checked more than one of the above cate- 
gories. The religious classification of stu- 
dents is made difficult by the fact that 
their religion includes knowledge, beliefs, at- 
titudes and practices which are not always 
consistent with each other. 

Considerable changes were reported by 
the men in their religion while they were in 
college. The 55 men (39.3%) who decided 
to enter religious work before coming to 
college were joined by 79 men (56.4% ) who 
made up their minds to enter religious work 
while in college, making a total of 134 men 
(95.7%). 

A group of 119 or 85% of the 140 men 
reported changes during their college days 
in their religious thinking, knowledge, atti- 
tudes and practices. Changes in the order 
of frequency indicated by the 119 men were 
as follows: (1) a shift to definite commit- 
ment to a vocation in the field of religion, 
(2) growth in spiritual insight and religious 
knowledge, (3) strengthening of personal 
religious convictions and religious faith, (4) 
development of individually thought out 
philosophy of life and religious faith, (5) 
development of a more critical attitude to- 
ward religious beliefs and actions, (6) a 
shift to more liberal religious views, (7) a 
change in theological position, (8) broad- 
ening of view as to scope and concern of reli- 
gion, (9) aroused concern over the social 
implications of religion, (10) less interest 
and enthusiasm for religion, (11) realization 
of inadequacy of own religious knowledge 
and the need for further study. 

For the purposes of further analysis the 
above described group of 119 men who re- 
ported changes in religion while in college 
were divided into the two divisions. In the 
one division were placed 92 of the 119 men 
who reported a strong belief in the validity 
and importance of religion at the time they 
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entered college. In the other group are the 
remaining 27 men who reported skepticism, 
indifference or indecision about religion at 
the time of entering college. An analysis of 
this latter group of 27 men showed greater 
degrees of change in religious life in college 
than the former group of 92 men in all areas 
except (5) the development of a more criti- 
cal attitude toward religious beliefs and ac- 
tions and (10) less interest and enthusiasm 
for religion. 

An examination of the information fur- 
nished by the 21 men who reported no 
changes in thinking and attitudes about reli- 
gion while in college revealed several possible 
explanations for this stability. Previous to 
college 18 had reached the stage of strong 
belief in the validity and importance of re- 
ligion, 12 had made pre-college vocational 
commitments to religious work, and the rest 
of them decided early in college or after col- 
lege to enter religious work. It is possible 
that these men who made early vocational 
decisions went through most of the religious 
change and reorientation before college 
which the main group of men went through 
during their college days. It is also possible 
that some of these men were cases of arrested 
religious development. For the two men 
who had made their religious decisions after 
graduation from college it is probable that 
the significant changes in their religion * 
came after leaving college. 

One important finding which appeared 
in the data was the way in which men who 
had internalized the religious culture traits 
and patterns of one religious group reacted 
when confronted with the religious or un- 
religious culture traits of given institutions 
of higher education. Where the men entered 
college with strong religious backgrounds 
and with strong interests in the field of ‘re- 
ligion they were likely to react quite violently 
against unreligious influences they encoun- 
tered in college. Men who actively opposed 
the unreligious influences of their campus 
either covertly or overtly claimed that their 
religious faith and commitment to religious 
ideals were strengthened in the struggle. An- 
other type of conflict centered around the 
clash of religious sectarian culture patterns. 
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In nearly all cases of men attending church 
schools related to other denominations than 
their own, various degrees of conflict were 
found between the religion practiced and 
taught by the educational institutions and the 
religion of the men. 

5. Vocational History of the Men 

The vocational information given by the 
140 men indicated that about 30.7% of the 
men decided to enter religious work before 
high school graduation, 8.6 between high 
school graduation and entrance into college, 
56.4% while in college, and 4.3% after 
graduation from college. 

A greater percentage (50.5%) of the 
men attending church related colleges and 
universities reported pre-college decisions to 
enter religious work than did the men at- 
tending private (25%) and public (19%) 
institutions of higher education. 

Seventy-four men (52.8%) reported seri- 
ous consideration of secular work before 
making their present commitment to work in 
the field of religion. Most of these men 
(59) thought of entering such professions as 
law, teaching, engineering, business, medi- 
cine and social work. 

An analysis of statements made by the 
men as to the factors leading up to and in- 
fluencing their present vocational decision 
to enter work in the field of religion pro- 
duced a list of nineteen factors. These in- 
fluences appear in the following list accord- 
ing to the frequency of their appearance in 
the statements of the men: (1) sensitivity 
to the need for religious work on the part 
of the man; (2) the personal influence on 
the man of friends, ministers and other reli- 
gious leaders; (3) the influence of activities 
of the church and other religious groups in 
which the man participated; (4) the influ- 
ence of families with a strong interest in reli- 
gion and religious institutions; (5) the de- 
velopment in the man of a strong faith in 
the validity and importance of Christian life 
and belief; (6) the desire of the man to 
meet religious needs; (7) an inner compul- 
sion, sense of mission, or “call” to do the work 
of God; (8) a lack of satisfaction from secu- 


~ lar work; (9) attendance at religious con- 


ferences and summer camps; (10) the desire 
to seek more religious knowledge; (11) a 
belief in own personal qualifications for 
leadership in religious activities; (12) the 
personal appeal of religious activities to the 
man; (13) the influence of college courses; 
(14) the influence of college professors; 
(15) the influence of public school teach- 
ers; (16) death in the family; (17) religious 
atmosphere of college environment; (18) 
life in a co-operative house in college; and 
(19) opposition of parents to religion. 

The 138 men who had decided to enter 
specific areas of religious work at the time of 
the study divided into six groups according 
to their vocational choices. There were 58 
men going into the parish ministry, 36 into 
the teaching of religion, 21 into religious 
work with college students, 12 into foreign 
missionary service, 7 into community service 
through religious agencies, and 4 into the 
military chaplaincy. 

Men planning to enter the teaching of 
religion had frequently (77.8%) worked in 
other areas of religious work or considered 
other types of religious work, most often the 
parish ministry. The men planning to enter 
the chaplaincy had been headed for other 
types of religious work before the war made 
the military chaplaincy appear important to 
them. 

The most frequent factor mentioned by 
the men as influencing their specific voca- 
tional choice within the total field of religious 
work was the association with representa- 
tives and programs of the specific areas of 
religious work. The men going into the 
ministry usually listed their active work and 
leadership in the church, men training for 
religious work with students had in most 
cases been student leaders in the Student 
Christian Movement or the Student Denomi- 
national Groups, the men training for foreign 
missionary service reported influential asso- 
ciations with missionaries, and the men selec- 
ting community service through religious 
agencies had usually been very active in com- 
munity service programs. 
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Twenty years before, during his university 
days, this man had lost his faith in faith— 
in the reality of all things called spiritual— 
and had achieved certainty and confidence in 
a materialistic interpretation of the universe 
and of life. He could not accept the super- 
stition, prejudice, cant and hypocrisy of reli- 
gion as he had known it. He longed for an 
answer that would square with facts—an 
answer in terms of things he could under- 
stand, that could be sensed and even meas- 
ured. His mind hungered for laws that would 
account for social and “spiritual” phenomena 
as the physicists and chemists accounted for 
the behavior of physical objects. 

Materialism seemed to be the answer. Ma- 
terialistic determinism offered solid ground 
to his seasick mind. So he forsook religion, 
and classified all religious belief as illusion 
created by ignorance. 

Today he spoke to me in this manner: I 
am sick at heart and deeply, painfully con- 
fused. Many of the materialistic explanations 
to life’s problems still seem to me to be 
true. But the spiritual explanations, al- 
though contradictory to the material, seem 
also to be true. I have searched for a syn- 
thesis. I have read the great and near-great 
thinkers and they, too, are confused. I have 
concluded that the mind of man is, at its 
present stage, incapable of framing an answer 
that properly relates spiritual and physical 
truth. I am in despair for a solution, but I 
fear no solution is at present possible. 

Here is an example of a typical modern 
mind—an illustration of the characteristic 
sickness of this age. Not many are so con- 
scious of the problem, but the evils of a dis- 
order do not depend upon the patient's 
awareness of its cause and nature. Aware 
or unaware of the underlying processes, the 
symptoms blight the personalities of men. 

Of the numerous stereotypes that have fet- 
tered the human mind and blocked human 


betterment, none has been worse than the 
dualistic, dichotomous view of human na- 
ture, indeed of the world,* as flesh and spirit 
warring one against the other. From this 
noxious root has sprung among many other 
evils the antagonism between the methods of 
natural science and of faith. The result has 
been that no real progress has been made in 
finding a solution to man’s most difficult 
problems; that is, his social and psychologi- 
cal problems: cooperation, good will, proper 
distribution of goods, etc. The persistent at- 
tempt of thinkers interested in spiritual mat- 
ters to exalt the non-physical and devalue 
the physical (that which the senses respond 
to), has caused modern man to turn his back 
on a spiritual account of life. Yet in spite of 
great material progress it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that man cannot live by bread 
alone even though bread is certainly neces- 
sary to life. 

Must man destroy himself while waiting 
for a synthesis—for the “two-eyed vision” 
that Professor Hocking argues for so brilli- 
antly in his recent little book, What Man 
Can Make of Man? Time will tell. 

I wish to suggest that original Christianity 
as taught by Jesus and his immediate disciples 
offered such a synthesis. With directness and 
simplicity the Gospel affirmed that the na- 
ture of God and of all unseen or spiritual 
things are understandable only when mani- 
fested in the flesh, i.e, in living, flesh and 
blood existence. Hence, the very essence of 
the Christian message lies in its recognition 
of the basic truth that spiritual concepts are 


*A careful examination of Paul’s use of these 
terms will indicate that the terms flesh and spirit 
as used in his writings do not mean the material 
and non-material. Note especially that the mani- 
festations of the flesh are in many cases non-ma- 
terial, non-physical. Persons wishing to justify 
asceticism or other views resulting from a sharp 
division between the physical and non-physical 
have used these passages, but it is rather evident 
that they deal with a very different problem. 
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meaningless to the human mind except as 
they are expressed in sensible experience. 
Thus the New Testament writers avoided 
complex discussions of the nature of good, 
or truth, or reality, and wrote straightfor- 
wardly of a material (and therefore mean- 
ingful) manifestation of these concepts. “And 
the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.” 
(John 1:14) “That which was from the 
beginning, that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes, that which 
we beheld, and our hands handled, concern- 
ing the Word of life.” (I John 1:1). 

My conclusion is that Christianity un- 
cluttered by the confusion of dualistic an- 
tagonism rooting from pagan philosophers 
is a delightfully materialistic? religion. The 
Christian view rests upon the empirical fact 
that only meaningful reality for man, at least 
in this existence, is that which can be sensed. 
Jesus and his apostles did not apologize for 
this fact; rather they gloried in it. God, 
goodness, truth, spirit could now be under- 
stood—they had been manifested in the 
flesh: they had become real or meaningful 
to men and women who live in the flesh. 

But, as all know, humanity including 
Christendom refused to accept this synthesis 
and its very significant implications and fol- 
lowed rather the lead of Plato who divided 
human nature into the physical and spiritual, 
the high and the low. The mammoth in- 
fluence of Plato caused this error to find 
its way into every compartment of human 
thought and action. Its latest and perhaps 
most dire result has been the “either or” 
attitude of science and of religion. If these 
two approaches to truth had complemented 
each other much of human tragedy might 
have been avoided. In the absence of a 
proper relation to the physical world, religion 
becomes detached from life, losing its mean- 
ing and function; or it becomes fanatical, 
having great strength and purpose, but in the 
service of evil. Science without religion be- 
comes a powerful instrument that may be 





*I do not mean merely materialistic or material- 
istic in the technical philosophic sense, but that 
Christianity’s most basic concept is the incarnation; 
that is, that spiritual reality (even God) has mean- 
ing for man only when expressed in material real- 
ity—in the flesh. 


as readily used for evil as for good. Further, 
science alone leaves unsatisfied some of the 
deepest needs of man. 

This antagonism between faith and sci- 
ence is only one of the bad fruits of the 
separation of the material and non-material. 
Education has been divided into secular and 
religious, producing knowledge-filled, direc- 
tionless individuals or sky-gazing, other- 
world centered, talkative, good for nothing 
people; marriage as an institution has very 
nearly broken on this misconception; gov- 
ernments have quieted or attempted to quiet 
restless and underprivileged masses with ap- 
peal to spiritual blessings to be enjoyed by 
and by; and so on. 

But in my judgment the deepest and most 
important result of this age-old misconcep- 
tion is its negative effect upon the meaning- 
fulness of spiritual truth. Meaning arises out 
of expereince. In its earlier stages experience 
is reacting to things; that is, entities that can 
be sensed. However large the house of cards 
built of words may be, in essence the house 
can be no stronger than the cards on which 
it rests. However logically and systematically 
and artfully a writer or speaker may build a 
system of thought or an apology for the 
reality of the spiritual, in essence it can be 
meaningful to the mind to which it is ad- 
dressed only to the degree that physical ex- 
perience makes the concepts understandable. 

An illustration will clarify the point. When 
Jesus was asked by the very smart lawyer the 
question, “And who is my neighbor,” Jesus 
was far too wise to launch upon a full, “philo- 
sophic” discussion of the question. Notice 
how physical the great answer was: “A cer- 
tain man was going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho; and he fell among robbers, who both 
stripped him and beat him, and departed, 
leaving him half dead. And by chance a cer- 
tain priest was going down that way: and 
when he saw him, he passed by on the other 
side. And in like manner a Levite also, when 
he came to the place, and saw him, passed by 
on the other side. But a certain Samaritan, as 
he journeyed, came where he was: and when 
he saw him, he was moved with compassion, 
and came to him, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring on them oil and wine; and he set 
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him on his own beast, and brought him to 
an inn, and took care of him. And on the 
morrow he took out two shillings, and gave 
them to the host, and said, Take care of him; 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, I, when 
I come back again, will repay thee. Which 
of these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor 
unto him that fell among the robbers?” Here 
a flesh and blood man carrying some valu- 
ables was attacked by living thieves who beat 
him with clubs that cut the flesh; a Samaritan 
poured wine in the wounds, balanced the 
wounded man on a rickety donkey, paid his 
fare, etc. Thus Jesus made a very complex 
spiritual principle clear and meaningful. Re- 
cently I read this story to a seven-year-old 
child down through the question, “And who 
proved neighbor to the man that fell among 
thieves?” Pausing there, I asked the child 
what he believed the answer to this question 
was. He replied with evident understanding, 
“The man that helped him.” 

One shudders to think what a “trained” 
thinker might have done with this question. 
It would have been good for at least a series 
of sermons or a heavy two volume work diffi- 
cult to understand. I do not like to think of 
the house of abstraction some of my learned 
neo-orthodox friends and other philosophi- 
cally trained persons could build in response 
to the text, “Who is my neighbor?” This 
criticism obviously does not apply to analysis, 
as such, provided the issue is clarified. The 
objection is to the lengthy manipulation of 
symbols when those symbols have no mean- 
ingful relation to experience, i.e., reality. 
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Through the centuries in spite of much 
lip service to the symbols for spiritual reality, 
the mass of men have been unable to appre- 
hend spiritual truths. No amount of mere 
talk (however pleasant it may be to those of 
us who make our living by it) will increase 
this comprehension. To be understood, 
spiritual truth must be incarnated—must be- 
come flesh and dwell among us. In this point 
is the genius—the divine wisdom of the 
Christian Gospel. 

The principle is so fundamental that it 
applies to every aspect of life: education, reli- 
gion, love, marriage, work, play... To be 
meaningful, truth in any sphere must be in- 
carnated—must be translated into material 
reality. The fatal weakness of theologians, 
of teachers, of philosophers has been their 
failure to incarnate the truth they seek to 
teach.* They have been content to talk about 
the Word instead of making the Word be- 
come flesh. Original Christianity avoided 
this error and in so doing pointed the way to 
the solution of one of man’s most vexing 
problems. 


*It is perhaps true that some fine rare souls can 
make spiritual things real by talking about them, 
but certainly few have this ability. The point is 
put well by Professor Bliss Perry in his autobiog- 
raphy, And Gladly Teach: “I have said almost 
nothing about the transcendent relationship which 
we call ‘religion’; for I think that religion is some- 
thing to be lived and not talked about, except by 
the very few who are capable of making real the 
things that are invisible.” 














IS THERE A CASE 


For Audio-Visual Aid? 


AUDREY B. HAINES 
Pomona, California. 


| ap mc a public school teacher ad- 
dressed our church school council on the 
use of audio-visual aids in religious education. 
The atomic bomb, she said, is a threat to civi- 
lization, and since she thoroughly enjoys life 
she hoped the church school would get busy 
at once to help offset this great menace. The 
remedy she proposed was the use of more 
and better audio-visual aids. 

It cannot be denied that the atomic bomb 
is a threat to civilization. It is true, too, that 
the church school must do its full share in 
endeavoring to counteract this threat. But 
the problems of our time are moral and 
spiritual, and we must seek to remedy them 
with a knowledge and understanding of reli- 
gion. Since religious education entails a 
consideration of the problems of society it 
must be directed to an understanding and 
resolution of them. 

This of course implies a curriculum, and 
a curriculum implies definite purposes and 
aims for each lesson at every age-level in the 
church school. In fact the curriculum is the 
main thing and must be prior to the method 
of communicating it to the students. Because 
of this audio-visual aids are not ends in them- 
selves. At best they are only means. The 
question then is: Are audio-visual aids the 
best means or an adequate means of reaching 
the ends of religious education? If we can 
agree that the student ought to learn the 
meaning of the brotherhood of man, salva- 
tion, immortality, prayer, and the moral vir- 
tues, are audio-visual aids the best means of 
communicating the meaning of these terms 
to the student? 

To answer this question let us consider 
the various aids the teacher suggested. The 
motion picture was the first. Since it is 
the function of the motion picture to tell a 
story and to do it by showing what actually 
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happened, it may seem to be the best means 
of communicating religious education to the 
students. However, religion involves more 
than the many stories contained in the scrip- 
tures. For some of the most important 
truths are not easily made explicit by stories. 
Besides, those Bible stories that do illustrate 
important truths are so concisely recorded 
that in order to make a film of any length 
based on them much material must be added. 
This results in two things: first, false impres- 
sions in the mind of the student as to the 
authenticity of the stories, and secondly, the 
student's mind becomes lost in a maze of 
amassed facts and details. 

I am led to believe that we cannot make 
certain the religious film as now presented 
in the church school is more effective than 
classroom teaching. For example, the Junior 
department of our church school has seen 
all the available religious films within the 
past year. When the boys and girls were 
asked what they had learned from seeing the 
pictures their answers indicated that they had 
actually grasped less than from their class- 
room lessons. The reasons are obvious. No 
contemporary application has been made in 
the motion pictures while the classroom les- 
sons are made contemporary. In addition 
the student may ask questions in the class- 
room and share experiences with his fellow 
students. 

In one case a boy gained an impression 
totally opposite from the one he should have 
gained. When asked his reaction to a film 
depicting the fate of John the Baptist he re- 
plied that he had learned to remain silent in 
order not to lose his head. Yer religious 
education is supposed to inculcate the idea 
of examining one’s environment in order to 
improve it. 

Nor do all the children show an interest 
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in the films. Recently during the showing 
of a motion picture in our church school three 
boys from the Junior department left and 
went to the balcony to throw paper airplanes 
at the audience downstairs. 

Another device the teacher suggested is 
the stereopticon slide. Not a great number 
of slides need be shown, she said. A single 
slide or several slides, if well chosen, are fully 
as effective as many. Here again our church 
school has made extensive use of the slide, 
but the specific value it gives to religious 
teaching is difficult to determine. Once the 
hymn, America, the Beautiful, was illustrated 
with slides. While the scenes were all in 
attractive color and conveyed some impres- 
sion of the vast extent and diversity of 
American territory, it is doubtful if any love 
of country or understanding of the meaning 
of democracy was gained from these slides 
or even if such could be implied in them. If 
it is suggested that no such implications 
were meant to be drawn from them, the 
question may well arise: then of what use 
are the slides? 

The stereoscope, the teacher felt, is a ready 
means for the child to make use of his 
hands. After all, he can select the pictures he 
wishes to see, adjust the instrument to his 
range of vision, and learn to focus his eyes. 
But the true function of religious education 
is to focus the mind on the moral and spir- 
itual values of religion and apply them to our 
contemporary problems. It is difficult to 
see how the use of the stereoscope can be a 
help in achieving this. 

A further aid suggested was mounted 
prints of photographs and paintings. In the 
public schools The National Geographic is 
a valuable source of obtaining pictures. The 
mounted pictures must be such that the 
child may be allowed to take them in his 
hands, and it must not matter if he soils 
them. To avoid soiling and mutilation a 
cheap, transparent covering can be obtained 
for them. Now it can be argued that to 
study prints of some religious paintings may 
be an effective means of communicating reli- 
gion if certain implications can be drawn 
from them. For example, in the Holman 
Hunt painting, The Light of the World, since 


the latch on the door is not on the outside, 
one may draw the implication that the person 
within must open the door and allow the 
spirit of religion to enter into his heart and 
mind. This is of course another way of say- 
ing that religion is not coercive, but persua- 
sive. The picture may be as effective a 
means of impressing this idea on the mind 
of the student as if it were drawn from Revela- 
tion 3:20. Other paintings with implications 
equally important may be cited, but for 
every painting susceptible to implications 
there are dozens not susceptible. For example, 
it may seem that an action picture such as 
Hofmann’s The Marriage at Cana would im- 
ply certain truths. But if so, what are they? 
Yet the text of scripture upon which this 
painting is based, John 2: 1-11, is laden with 
both evident and latent implications. What 
the Hofmann painting cannot do, the intelli- 
gent teacher must do in explanation of the 
scripture. What the Hunt picture can do, 
the teacher need not necessarily refer to the 
scripture but can point out the implications 
from the picture. 

A friend of mine pointed out the other day 
that he can remember much longer the scenes 
of starvation and devastation in Europe from 
their graphic representation than he can from 
merely reading about them. I have even 
heard Life magazine suggested as a source 
for illustrated church school material. While 
a lesson on the text, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” may well be illustrated by showing 
the student a few well-chosen pictures of 
starvation and suffering in war-stricken 
countries, we cannot expect the student to 
understand his environment merely by look- 
ing at it. Showing him pictures of starvation 
cannot tell him why the people are starving, 
nor how further starvation can be prevented, 
nor how one can help in mitigating the suf- 
fering of humanity. But rationalized impli- 
cations drawn from the scripture can. 

The project is a further visual aid, the 
teacher said. To illustrate she unfolded be- 
fore us a large panorama of scenes at various 
levels of altitude in Mexico cut out of colored 
paper and pasted on a large white paper back- 
ground. This was the product of fourth- 
gtade public school children. I can still re- 
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member not many years ago as a fifth-grade 
child trying to model California missions out 
of soap and to make a relief map of the state 
of California on cardboard from flour, water, 
and salt. The only thing I learned from this 
was that I was no artist. 

However, such training is featured in most 
of the daily vacation church schools in the 
country, perhaps as a means of consuming 
time since classroom teaching cannot be the 
sole occupation of the vacation church school. 
Outside of learning to use one’s hands, it 
may be questioned what specific value such 
projects have. Certainly it is difficult to see 
religious value in them. Two years ago the 
Sunday morning class sessions of the Junior 
department in our church school were de- 
voted entirely to making scrap books on the 
life of Christ. Maps to color and fill in and 
hundreds of pictures from which to select and 
cut out what they wanted were given the 
children. On the maps they labeled the 
cities and villages Jesus visited and traced 
the journeys he made, indicating the scrip- 
ture passages from which they got their in- 
formation. Yet if the child remembered 
anything from this project he was likely to 
remember a few trivial, irrelevant, incoher- 
ent facts about the life of Christ. Of the 
great moral and spiritual truths and the 
psychological observations of Jesus the child 
was allowed to remain completely unaware. 

The increased interest and widepread use 
of projects in religious education may arise 
form the erroneous notion that the child 
learns from doing. Its counterpart in the 
public school is progressive education. 
Whatever activity the child shows an interest 
in he is allowed to engage in. In public 
school education this denies him any pur- 
poses and aims common to his fellows and 
denies him the ability to communicate with 
them in any real sense. In religious educa- 
tion it denies him any knowledge and under- 
standing of his great religious heritage. In 
both public school and religious education 
such methods may stimulate interest in the 
young, up to a certain point, but interests 
may turn out to be a self-defeating principle. 
For what profit is interest if it is not directed 
to the ends of education? 


The trouble is the child does not learn by 
doing; he only learns to do by doing. For 
learning in itself is a rational process and is 
best accomplished by the teaching method. 

The only audible aid the teacher proposed 
is the recorded voice in narration. She illus- 
trated by playing several records of a woman's 
telling a fairy story. It involved having the 
children sing a few lines and in other ways 
participate in the story. Participation, said 
the teacher, is an important factor in this 
technic. The children will listen attentively 
for thirty to forty minutes to these records, 
she said, but she defied any teacher to be able 
to do this for more than ten or fifteen min- 
utes by classroom teaching. 

Considering these audio-visual aids, is there 
a case for them in religious education? I 
have pointed out that they have some possi- 
bilities as, for example, in the use of mounted 
prints of paintings from which specific im- 
plications can be drawn. I can also see pos- 
sibilities in the motion picture provided that 
some means be discovered of making it so 
contemporary that the student would be in- 
clined to act on it. But audio-visual aids 
are merely aids, if that. They are means; 
they cannot be ends in themselves. And they 
are always subsequent to the curriculum. Reli- 
gious education is at present badly in need of 
nothing so much as a curriculum formulated 
on the findings of experimental psychology 
on what can and ought to be taught at each 
age level in the church school. If we can 
decide on a first-rate curriculum we can then 


‘determine how best to communicate it to 


the students. If audio-visual aids cannot be 
used to convey the meanings of the brother- 
hood of man, salvation, immortality, prayer, 
and the moral virtues, and if they cannot 
sufficiently impress upon the student his 
need to improve society then they must be 
ruled out, and better methods of conveying 
the aims of religious education must be used 
in their place. But if audio-visual aids can 
be used to help the student in his knowledge 
and understanding of the tradition of reli- 
gion we must find out how to use them 
and how to use them most effectively. If we 
fail, what hope have we that the atomic bomb 
will not wipe us all off the face of the earth? 
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MERRIMON CUNINGGIM. The College Seeks Re- 
ligion. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947. 319 pages. $4.00. 

This is an interesting and helpful study of the 
status of religion in the contemporary college scene. 
The author has undertaken a survey of the cultural 
factors back of the current trend toward the mean- 
ingful integration of religion into the field of 
higher education. 

In this survey he offers an analysis of the his- 
torical picture of religion in higher education in 
the twentieth century, of the attitudes toward re- 
ligion in the various types of institutions of higher 
learning, of the prevailing philosophies of educa- 
tion and of significant religious programs now in 
operation on nine different university campuses in 
this country. 

The particular helpfulness of the study lies in 
the information it conveys of what is going on in 
American colleges relative to religion. For the 
college administrator who is initiating plans for a 
religious centered program in his school the book 
will perform a real service in pointing out certain 
promising courses of procedure. Courses likely to 
be sterile in the search for a unifying religious 
element in an education policy are also marked out 
quite clearly. However, for a pusillanimous presi- 
dent of a state institution the way of escape from 
responsibility for a vital religious program through 
an appeal to the principle of separation of church 
and state is effectively closed. 

One misses in a study of this sort carefully and 


fully developed criteria by which a program of re-’ 


ligion in higher education might be evaluated. It 
is true that Cuninggim qualifies various aspects 
of the nine programs which he analyzes by char- 
acterizing some as strong and others as weak. These 
elements in themselves do not constitute a program 
of religion in higher education. They are admin- 
istrative techniques for planning and operating 
such a program. The more significant issue of 
what factors go to make a program a good one 
needs to be raised. 

In the closing chapters of the book the author 
does deal with this problem but without relation 
to the nine institutional programs he has described. 
His solution is foreshadowed by an interesting but 
general statement on page 42, “When, however, 
higher education came to examine its own basic 
purposes more thoroughly and to rediscover values 
from its neglected past, it found the neo-orthodoxy 
of the time advocating similar points of view.” 

The full import of this observation becomes 
clear much later when a careful development is 
made of the thesis that secularism is the arch-foe 
of religion. The college that harbors secularism 
in classroom, curriculum, administrative policy or 
student life is raising barriers against religion. 
“Secularism,” says Cuninggim, “is the notion that 
man can live by bread. It places emphasis upon 
the material to the exclusion or denial of the in- 
tangible and upon the natural to the disparage- 
ment of the supernatural.” (page 250). All of 


those leaders of higher education who are in proc- 
ess of examining “its own basic purposes more 
thoroughly” will agree with the notion half-ex- 
pressed above, namely, that “man cannot live by 
bread alone.” Most of them will hesitate to ex- 
clude or deny the intangible. Few of them, how- 
ever, will disparage the natural in favor of the 
supernatural. There is, then, some question of the 
soundness of the quotation above from page 42. 

Barring the limiting effect of this slant in the 
direction of a neo-orthodox theological flavor and 
the consequent selection of interpretations in the 
treatment of subject matter a significant contribu- 
tion has been made to the further opening of the 
entire problem of the place of religion in higher 
education.— Clifton G. Hoffman, Divinity School 
University of Come 


& 
HENRY C. LINK. The Rediscovery of Morals. E. 

P. Dutton, 1947. 223 pp. $2.50. 

Henry C. Link may have rediscovered man, and 
charted the return to religion, but in the field of 
morals he is definitely out of his element. He is 
a practical psychologist, and would be wise to re- 
main such. 

One does not mean to imply that the re-emphasis 
upon a moral life for men and nations is not in 
itself desirable and significant. It is the feeling- 
tone of the book which leaves one wishing that 
— profounder had undertaken to write this 


The author is good when he is discussing the 
pragmatic necessity for putting into practice truths 
about racial good-will, “on a moral level.” 

When he comes to discuss education, he takes a 
slap at progressive education which definitely fails 
to recognize certain permanent advances which 
that movement occasioned and instilled. 

In a chapter on “The Possibilities of Religious 
Education,” Mr. Link gives a surprising rank as re- 
ligious educator to one whose prowess may have 
been great but certainly not in education: “A lead- 
ing religious educator, the late Dr. John Gresham 
Machen of the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Jevatete ” The sentiment of Dr. Machen’s quoted, 
however, is a good one in this instance, “America 
is running on the moral momentum from a godly 
ancestry.” 

What should the church schools teach? Mr. 
Link seems to recommend that they go in head- 
over-heels for Americanization. “The churches 
and Sunday schools of America should give definite 
courses in American history and the American 
Creed.” He later defines that creed as the concept 
of the dignity of the individual. But since when 
was the Christian creed which that doctrine rep- 
resents made an appendage of the American cli- 
mate alone? 

In discussing equality and the common man, 
the author seems to indulge in a paean to Reac- 
tion. Those who have advocated a Jewish home- 
land in Palestine will be interested in Mr. Link’s 
representation of that as “a concession to the prin- 
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ciple of segregation . . a voluntary form of Jim 
Crowism.”— Kendig Brubaker Cully, Haverhill, 


Mass. 
es Ss Ss 
BERTHA E. FRIEDMAN. Foundations of the Meas- 
urement of Values. Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. 

$2.75. 228 pages. 

An investigation in the area of the measurement 
of character development. More specifically the 
author has studied available instruments on value 
testing, the premises underlying their construction, 
evidences of their validity, and then engaged in the 
experimental use of tests she herself proposes for 
practical school uses. The point of view is that of 
a dynamic as distinguished from a mechanistic 
theory of behavior, and a gestalt view of person- 
alty. Measurement is therefore discussed in terms 
of purposes, rather than abstraction, and it is made 
clear that the techniques involved must take into 
account motivations and the difficult problems of 
the prediction of what the conduct of the person 
tested is likely to be. 

The method of the study is one of logical anal- 
ysis combined with experimental research. There 
is first a study of the concept of values psychologi- 
cally defined, which leads to the problem of the 
location of values, and the degree to which the 
valuing is done. Then follows the value testing 
of the instruments related to the field of study and 
the experimental work. The inquiry follows up 
certain aspects of the work of Thurstone and Chave 
in their pioneer endeavor in the field of attitude 
testing. 

The research admittedly has certain inherent 
limitation in that the measurement of groups plays 
only a minor part in the entire study. Groups and 
group behavior play a major part in character for- 
mation. Even though the author admits that the 
measurement of personality as a whole is difficult, 
if not impossible, it is probably not unfair to ques- 
tion whether the disunified aspects of character 
growth have been kept in mind sufficiently. Never- 
theless the study is a wholesome antidote to an un- 
due emphasis on the theory of specific traits in hu- 
man make-up. Special values of the research include 
the critical examination of existing tools and the 
principles underlying their construction, and the 
framework of outlines of suggested new scales in 
the field of study. Religious educators who are 
really interested in character development as a goal, 
should struggle through this research in search of 
implicit as well as explicit suggestions for the im- 
provement of theory and practice in their field — 
a Mayer, Church Progress Institute, Elmhurst 
Ill. 
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RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER, Editor. The Church 
and Organized Movements. xvi + 255 pages. 
Harper, 1946. $1.50. 

This book is the second volume of the Inter- 
seminary Series and was designed to stimulate pre- 
conference thinking. It has the weakness of the 
average symposium: some of the chapters deal skill- 
fully and resourcefully with vital problems: other 
chapters are extraordinarily dull. The organized 
movements treated are: left t wing political organi- 
zations, right wing political organizations (‘native 

“fascism”), social work, organized fraternalism, 


education, and the cults —all in 150 pages. Even 
though the authors were working under such se- 
vere limitations of space, these pages include a 
good deal of pertinent information and wise obser- 
vation. Elton Trueblood wrote a striking chapter 
on the religious options open to the American peo- 
ple; in addition to Christianity and Judaism he lists 
Labor Unionism, Marxism, Scientism, Anthro- 
pocentric Humanism, Nationalism. The chapter on 
education is disappointing. It takes a negative 
tack, seeming to set the church over against the 
school. Several pages are devoted to an attack on 
progressive education. But little recognition is evi- 
dent of the fact that the problem of the church’s 
future is an educational problem. In fact the whole 
Interseminary Series, like the Protestant churches 
in general, seems to assume that Protestant Chris- 
tianity can go on making education a second or 
third rate interest—J. Paul Williams, Mount 
Holyoke College. 


cs Ss 

R. M. MACIver, Unity and Difference in 
American Life. Published by Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies. Distributed by Har- 
per & Brothers, 1947. 157 pp. 

The editor points out a striking personal and 
national loss in our prejudices and disunity — we 
lose the sense of universal; we destroy any 
meaning for the concept America. A specialist in 
human development points up the new thing now 
being attempted in human relationships — rela- 
tionships as persons rather than as members of 
rigid status hierarchies. 

The book then goes into the issues and mass 
phobias which divide us. An educator insists that 
each community must organize a continuous edu- 
cational program to immunize its people against 
the phobias associated with four major delusions. 
A public relations expert believes that the leading 
investment bankers and large industry managers 
are our potentially most effective forces. A news- 
paper man (extremely realistic and sophisticated) 
gives two simple demands we could all make of 
our newspapers. 

These are the most provocative chapters in this 
brief book. It contains an unusually small amount 
of the trivial and commonplace— Ross Snyder, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

es se & 

E. JERRY WALKER. Five Minute Stories from the 
es Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948. 128 pp. 
This collection of thirty-five stories — fifteen 

from the Old Testament and twenty from the New 

Testament — reveals a freshness and an originality 

which enlists interest and brings vividness. Fa- 

miliar biblical stories are clothed with imaginative 
details and are thus given new meaning. A few of 
the stories reveal the creativity of an artist. 

use these stories were originally given over 
the radio the “five minute limit” has a definite 
meaning. But this streamlining also means that 
some more familar stories are cramped and have 
their impressiveness reduced. (e.g. The Story of 

Esther and the Story of David). 

The basis of the choice of stories is not given. 
Some of <he old favorites are missing and the in- 
terest appeal for radio presentation is marked. 

Although written “for children and teen agers” 
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these stories are perhaps more interesting to adults. 
On what bases would these stories supposedly ap- 
peal to children? Like too many Bible story books 
the basic interests of children are not clearly taken 
into account. 

The collection is varied from the point of view 
of story form. Some are well integrated. (e.g. 
“Reunion”.) A few are wanting in story form. 
(e.g. “A Mother’s Love”). The Christmas Story 
has its original New Testament beauty. 

The stories are more for the “preacher” than the 
church school teacher. However, the teacher might 
well use the book for its creative insights and as a 
guide for “retelling Bible stories”. Creativity in 
story telling will always be needed and will be 
welcomed. Likewise there is need of understand- 
ing those persons to whom stories are to be told 
and the extent to which stories promote growth.— 
Leonard A. Stidley, Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology. 

es es 
HuGuH A. STUDDERT KENNEDY. Mrs. Eddy. The 

Faralion Press, 1947. 507 pages. $5.50. 
ALDEN HatTcH. Franklin D. Roosevelt, An In- 

formal Biography. Henry Holt and Company, 

413 pages. $3.00. 

These studies of two great personalities were 
written to please their friends. Both Mary Baker 
Eddy and Franklin D. Roosevelt were remarkable 
for the obstacles they overcame, for the bitter en- 
emies and devoted friends they made and for the 
impression that they have made upon the thinking 
and the life of America and upon a part of the 
world. Both were practical idealists who made 
their idealism produce success, prosperity and 
fame. 

The story of Mrs. Eddy, “Her life, her work and 
her place in history” was written by Hugh A. Stud- 
dert Kennedy, ordained by the Church of England. 
After winning distinction as a journalist in England 
he came to the United States to join the staff of the 
Christian Science Monitor. He had written about 
Christian Science and Mrs. Eddy before he com- 
pleted “to his satisfaction his long cherished por- 
trait of Mrs. Eddy.” 

Mary Baker was born in 1821 in New England. 
Her ancestry and environment are carefully de- 
scribed. She was a sickly, hysterical child ever in 
search of health, mentally alert and eager. One of 
her pastors is quoted as saying; “She is an intel- 
lectual and spiritual genius.” 

Her search for health and philosophy of life led 
her from the orthodox medicine of that day, and 
the harsh New England theology of a century ago, 
through homeopathy, spiritualism, mesmerism, 
hypnotism and other strange experiences until as 
she wrote: “Only to find that God was not in any 
of it, until at last she came to see that the human 
mind was the counterpart of the real mind, that 
mind that is God, the mind that was Jesus Christ.” 

The author traces the development of this strange 
character through the many extraordinary experi- 
ences that played upon her adventurous life — her 
marriage to George Washington Glover and his 
early death—her unhappy marriage to Daniel 
Patterson and her divorce—her happy marriage 
to Asa Gilbert Eddy —are all sympathetically dis- 
cussed. The great adventure of formulating, writ- 
ing and promoting her philosophy which appeared 


as “Science and Health”. Her editorial relation- 
ship with Phineas P. Quimby, her conflict with 
“Malicious Animal Magnetism,” and with some of 
her co-laborers, who left her, the attack of the New 
York World and the “Next Friends” Law Suit, 
are reviewed in detail. 

Moving through all of these and many other 
dramatic adventures, some as thrilling as a good 
detective story, is “One of the most remarkable 
women in human history”. Triumphant in all of 
this at eighty-eight years of age she wrote, near her 
end, a picture of what her hope was: 

“The Christian Scientists at Mrs. Eddy’s home 
are the happiest group on earth. Their faces shine 
with the reflection of light and love; their foot- 
steps are not weary; their thoughts are upward; 
their way is onward; and their light shines.” 

Alden Hatch calls his story of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt an informal biography. It is a delightfully 
written novelized picture of as remarkable a man 
in the field of politics as Mrs. Eddy was in the 
field of religion. It is more a portrayal of the hu- 
man, personal side of the great President than an 
analysis of the reasons for the decisions he had to 
make throughout his life. We see him among 
his friends and in his home. The story of his ro- 
mance with Eleanor Roosevelt, their happy married 
life, the advent of the children, the intelligent loyal 
support of Mrs. Roosevelt are beautifully pictured. 

e book is full of interesting anecdotes, 
and glimpses of his contacts with politicians, 
statesmen and world leaders. His race in politics, 
suddenly interrupted by polio, his courageous fight 
to recover his health and his place in the life of 
America, his climb to the highest place in the gift 
of the nation and his share in two world wars, and 
his international achievements are sympathetically 
sketched. 

An appendix contains the text of The Atlantic 
Charter. A report of the Crimea Conference, a 
bibliography and an index. 

Republicans with high blood pressure ought not 
to read this engaging picture of a really great 
American unless they can remember that it is an 
informal story by a friend. Young people, for 
whom the future seems full of insurmountable dif- 
ficulties, will find here the story of an extraordi- 
nary man who triumphed in spite of physical handi- 
caps and ame a world-respected American.— 
W. E. J. Gratz, Evanston, Ill. 
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JAMES FEIBLEMAN. The Revival of Realism. The 
oe of North Carolina Press. 333 pages. 


This is a book replete with philosophical dis- 
cussion, with scarcely a line lost to it. With the 
ease and self-confidence of a master the author 
walks the philosophic ways as a guide would take 
a party on tour, managing to include several of the 
major problems and many of the greater names 
that give color and meaning to that field of human 
endeavor. The book is equivalent to a brief aca- 
demic course in philosophy. 

The sub-title: Critical Studies in Contemporary 
Philosophy is more descriptive than the title. Stand- 
ing firm on Realism as his base, which he calls the 
one “valid” philosophy (as opposed to the “in- 
valid” philosophies of idealism and nominalism) , 
the author applies his norm to philosophy (Pierce, 
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Dewey, Whitehead, Lovejoy, James); to the in- 
terpretation of history (Toynbee); to science (the 
discipline itself rather than given scientists); to 
semantics (Bertrand Russell); and to pave 
(particularly Freud). By showing that philosophic 
principles lies at the root of man’s intellectual en- 
deavors in whatever direction, the author gives a 
superb recommendation of philosophy as a func- 
tional inquiry in the twentieth century. As the 
reader advances he gains a high regard for the 
author’s mastery of a wide technical field. 

On the adverse side The Revival of Realism is 
somewhat less than a unified treatise on that sub- 
ject by virtue of its being a collection of pieces 
written for various times and purposes. In every 
one of the fifteen chapters, with hardly an excep- 
tion, the terms realism, idealism, and nominalism 
are defined with fresh care. Furthermore, some of 
the chapters, particularly the one on Toynbee, seem 
to have no relevance to the thesis that realism is 
enjoying a revival. The reviewer understands this 
to be the almost inevitable result when separate 
papers are collected and published under a specific 
subject. Finally, there is a suggestion of prejudice 
in the author’s appraisal of William James: (a) 

“James was hardly a philosopher, he was more of 
a genial literary speculator and psychologist” (p. 
53); (b) “James was not (a practicing scientist) 
unless it is fair to describe literary psychology as 
also scientific” (p. 137).—H. Lewis Batts, Profes- 
sor of Religious Education and Philosophy, Mercer 
University, Macon, Georgia. 
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JOHN C. BENNETY. Christian Ethics and Socéal 

Policy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

This volume is an expansion of the Richard 
Lectures which the author gave to the University 
of Virginia in 1945. As the author himself says 
in the preface, he has tried to show there is essen- 
tial Christian guidance in the choice of policies and 
that Christian faith, Christian ethics, and the 
Christian Church, all of which the author treats as 
inseparable, are the very stuff of life for the Chris- 
tian who tries to find his way in society 

The first three chapters are used by ‘the author 
to emphasize the nature of the problem. In the 
last of these the author discusses four Christian 
Social Strategies and treats each with such pene- 
trating criticism that, as he himself says at the 
opening of the fourth chapter, “It may seem to the 
reader that up to this point the book has been de- 
signed to inhibit Christian action.” 

A fifth strategy —the relevance of Christian 
Ethics to Social Policy—is the subject of the 
fourth chapter and this reviewer is tempted to out- 
line the subdivisions of this chapter. To do so, 
however, would not do justice to the author’s de- 
velopment of this strategy. Suffice it to say that 
this fifth strategy is essentially a matter for the 
mind and conscience of the individual Christian. 
This is why in Chapter V the author develops the 
distinctive function of the church in relation to 
social policy under the title “The Ethical Role of 
the Church in Society”. In this chapter, the au- 
thor shows that the possibilities between which the 
Christian, trained within the Christian church, 
must choose should have more promise because the 
—- church is in the world. 

The book closes with a note on Christian Ethics 


and the Ethics of Natural Law, followed by an am- 
ple index. 

To those who are concerned about the problem 
of making the Christian ethic effective for the 
atomic future, this book is a must— Thomas H. 
West, Chicago, Illinois. 
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RABBI MILTON STEINBERG. Basic Judaism. Har- 
court Brace and Company, New York, 1947. 
Pp. ix + 172. $2.50. 

Basic Judaism, as the author states in his preface 

“is a book about the Jewish Religion. Not about 

Jews, or Jewish problems, or Jewish culture or 
Zionism, but about those beliefs, ideals and prac- 

tices which make up the historic Jewish faith.” 
This book is helpful to the observant Jew insofar 
as it gives him a rationale for his faith, a sense of 
the adequacy of Judaism for the individual Jew. 
The author ingeniously shows that for the Jew the 
observance of the “particularistic” Jewish rite and 
ritual has ethical and even cosmic value as does the 
belief in ethical monotheism, which, in various 
forms is now a part of the Judeo-Christian-Mo- 
hamedan tradition. 

Instead of adhering to the well-known distinc- 
tions of the Jewish religious grouping, such as or- 
thodox, reform conservative and reconstruction, 
Rabbi ‘Steinberg reduces these distinctions to the 
traditionalist and modernist interpretations of the 
Jewish religion. The traditionalist interpretation 
holds to the belief in the literal account of the 
Revelation at Sinai. The modernist accepts the 
evolutionary theory of the Bible. 

His discussions of the interwoven strands that 
form the design and pattern of basic Judaism 
namely the cardinal concepts of the Jewish reli- 
gion, such as Torah, God, the Good Life, Israel and 
the Nations, the Jewish judgment of Christianity, 
Jewish religious practices, and the world-to-come 
are provocative subjects of discussion and the au- 
thor deals with them authoritatively. 

“Basic Judaism” is a basis for further and deeper 
inquiry of what the Jewish religion really is, what 
it has achieved, and what it can achieve for hu- 
manity as well as for the observant Jew.— Rabbi 
Morris Teller. South Side Hebrew Congregation, 
Chicago. 
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WM. HEARD KILPATRICK AND WM. VAN TIL, 

Editors. Intercultural Attitudes in the Making. 

Harper & Bros., 1947. 246pps. $3.00. 

While writing this review I have upon my desk 
and in my appointment book a number of notices 
of “brotherhood” meetings, “good-will” talks and 
“better understanding” conferences. All these ef- 
forts are evidence of the recognition of the problem 
of intercultural, interracial and interreligious re- 
lations and an attempt to solve them. However the 
author, C. O. Arndt, of Chapter VIII in this collec- 
tion of studies describes the following sad state of 
affairs still prevailing: “We have our problems 
even though we tend to deny it. Just think of it, 
our local churches discourage Negroes from at- 
tendance though they profess to worship a God 
who is no respecter of persons. We have ‘Chris- 
tian Only’ advertisements in our newspapers. Real 
Estate men look with suspicion on southern Euro- 
pean buyers of property etc.” 

The thesis of this book is that verbal education 
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alone, the ability to remember and recite high- 
sounding ideals of democracy is inadequate. Peo- 
ple learn only what they live. Therefore, we must 
not only teach our children subject matter but learn 
our children and their needs, interests and con- 
cerns with reference to intercultural matters. We 
must not only indoctrinate them with the princi- 
ples of democracy but actually lead them into the 
democratic way of living, planning, working, play- 
ing naturally and not patronizingly with children 
of the other side of the track, dark-skinned chil- 
dren and Jewish children. 

The book is interesting and effective because it 
deals with actual life-situations, with experiences 
of rare individuals among teachers, club workers, 
and group leaders “who have seen the light” and 
who with perserverance and effort have influenced 
others to change traditional, well-intentioned but 
ineffective educational gestures in democracy into 
actual intercultural relationships among children, 
adolescents, and adults. 

The book gives an insight through the case meth- 
ods of the process and methods through which 
the attitudes of people can actually be shaped help- 
fully toward wholesome human relationships. 

The numerous references on almost every page 
to books and monographs in this field are very 
valuable— Rabbi Morris Teller, South Side He- 
brew Congregation, a 


KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE. The History of 
Japan. Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 290. $4.00. 
Professor Latourette has written several authori- 

tative books on the Far East. This volume is the 

summary of twenty years of study and thirteen years 
of residence in China and Japan. 

The book throws light upon why China re- 
mained pacific through the recent centuries and 
Japan became a threat to world peace. The author 
atranges great social movements in orderly fashion. 
It is a complete historical outline compressed into 
brief space. 

No new light is thrown upon the sneak attack 
on Pearl Harbor or the infamy of Nomura and 
Tojo. No explanation is found as to why the cities 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were destroyed. Little 
light is shed upon the future of Japan. The book 
closes with this thought: “Japan has forced into 
untrodden paths ‘The outcome was beyond man’s 
knowledge . . .. What developments would emerge 
from it could not be foreseen.”—L. L. Leftwich, 
Culver Stockton or ae te Missouri. 
PHILIP RAHV, Editor. Discovery of Europe. 

— Mifflin Co., Boston, 1947. 743 pages. 

5.00. 

This book is the story of American experience 
in the old world. The editor is well known 
for his critical work on Henry James, and is 
also editor of the partisan Review. He has com- 
piled an anthology of the library notes on Europe 
of some of our greatest American authors from 
1727 to 1939. The book is divided into four parts. 
Part one dealing with pilgrims extraordinary, and 
include letters written by Benjamin Franklin from 
London and Paris. Letters and Diary by John and 


Abigail Adams, and six letters written by Thomas 
Jefferson from Paris. 

Part two is “The Vaunted Scene” and it includes 
contributions by Washington Irving, James Feni- 
more Cooper, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Wm. Dean Howells, 
Chas. Eliot Norton, Mark Twain, Henry James, 
Henry Adams, and others. 

Part three “War and Revolution” and four deals 
with the thinking of men during the period of war 
and revolution and the period between World War 
One and a few months before the outbreak of 
World War IL. 

Philip Rahv in his introduction says that “there 
is no doing away with the fascination of the past”. 
The student who reads history in its finest senses 
knows how true this is. It is something one has 
missed and, therefore, longs to recapture, to make 
real again. In Discovery of Europe we get the 
long procession of American pilgrims beating a 
retreat in time by crossing the Atlantic in search 
of the relics of the past. In the sketch book of 
Washington Irving, there is a passage describing 
the mood in which Irving embarked on his first 
trip abroad in 1815. 

An extremely interesting observation is made by 
the Editor to the effect that much has been said 
and written on both sides of the Atlantic about the 
contradiction between the old world and the new. 
If there is such a contradiction, it surely cannot be 
resolved either by Americanizing Europe or by 
Europeanizing America. The resolution lies not 
in the submission of one hemisphere to another, 
but in the attainment of a higher level for western 
civilization, in the use of all its resources to achieve 
a new unity of loyalties and values. 

The contributions to Discovery of Europe 
abound in epigrams, pictures, characters, and scenes 
of rare value and in spite of the 743 pages is 
worthy of reading and should be done intermit- 
tently in order to absorb each of the contributors 
experience as entity, and gradually to relate one to 
the other and thus get a composite picture. 

The book is filled with interesting insights such 
as in Part II the contribution by Emerson. There 
are described two visits which Emerson made, the 
first one in 1833 when he resigned his pulpit in 
Boston and was still an unknown figure, and again 
in 1847-48 when he was invited to lecture in Eng- 
land and in Scotland. There he was on historic 
ground, his sensibility was fully engaged, his pa- 
triotism came into play and he saw England always 
with an eye to America. Here Rahv tells us that 
nothing is more significant in this respect than 
Emerson’s conversation with Carlyle where “he 
told his old friend off, being entirely sure in his 
own mind that it was his countrymen rather than 
Carlyle’s who were playing the game with im- 
mense advantage and that England must one day 
be contented, like other parents, to be strong only 
in her children”. It is only now, with the decisive 
changes in the relationships of power brought 
about by the results of World War II, that we can 
fully appreciate the accuracy of Emerson’s predic- 
tion.— Philip L. Seaman, Honorary Chairman, Chi- 
cago Recreation Commission, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NELs F. S. Ferré, Evil and the Christian Faith, 

Harper and Brothers, 173 pages, $2.50. 

The author asserts that “evil is the central prob- 
lem of religion”. (1) “Evil is ever an aspect of 
becoming more than of being”. (8) The real 
question is whether evil is “intrinsically and justi- 
fiably instrumental in the Purpose of the process”. 
(11) 

Evil can be judged really by one who sees the 
process from beginning to end. “Every time that 
we inflict harm carelessly or intentionally and every 
time that we fail to help the good, to relieve suf- 
fering, to break oppression, to dispel ignorance, 
we are guilty of adding to the world’s needless 
suffering”. (127) The only way to defeat evil is, 
in Paul’s words, to overcome evil with good. 

The whole question of evil must be interpreted 
in the light of the character of God. God, to the 
author, is Agape and this thought is developed in 
Appendix I. This is certainly scriptural for “God 
is love” and his exposition of this is stimulating. 
He says agape is not God but asserts that Agape 
is truth, holy, active love, perfect wisdom, power, 
freedom, beauty and goodness. Agape is even 
“gratitude to God for all his goodness”. (148ff.) 

Like some other theologians the writer seems to 
laboriously create no little of the problem he is 
seeking to elucidate. The style is sometimes an- 
noying: “Before leaving this first level, the level of 
fact, we do not, we cannot, we must not, we do not 
want to deny the fact of evil”. (12) —A.J.W.M. 

se 
F. ERNEST JOHNSON, Ed., Foundations of Democ- 
racy, Harper and Brothers, 278 pages, $2.00. 

The roots of democracy are traced in Classical, 
Hebrew, Reformation, Humanistic and Literary 
sources as well as in Economic Liberalism and in 
a Collectivist Age. In the light of democracy the 
following are also examined: Education for Free- 
dom, Educational Practice, Conceptions of Author- 
ity, Revelation and Prophesy, Ethical Realism, and 
Organized Religion. 

Each of these topics is presented by a specialist 
who is, perhaps, a bit overconscious that he is 
ing listened to by a critical audience with its ex- 
perts, and that what he has written will be criti- 
cally examined. The k is very stimulating 
especially to the student, for whom, doubtless it is 
presented. It is an important addition to the Re- 
ligion and Civilization Series and is an excellent 
reference mele | W.M. , 


KENNETH B. HAAS AND HARRY Q. PACKER, 
Preparation and Use of Visual Aids, Prentice- 
Hall, 224 pages, $4.00. 

“This book is designed as a basic or supple- 
mentary text suitable as a course in the technique 
and methods used in the preparation and use of 
visual aids” says the Preface. It is for business and 
education or the promotion of any enterprise. It 
gives rather full information on how to prepare 


and use all the visual aids: motion pictures; Strip- 
film; Slides-large and 2 x 2; the opaque projector 
(or Bellopticon); maps, charts, graphs and dia- 
grams; flash cards; posters and manuals; pictures 
and photographs; blackboard and bulletin board; 
objects, specimens and models; training laboratory; 
field trips; and television. There are over 20 pages 
of classified sources and an index. Here in one 
small volume is gathered most of what is needed 
for a course or for the individual who wishes to 
use more adequately any visual aids— A.J.W.M. 
cs St 


nee J. GoopsPEED, Paul, Winston, 246 pages, 
2.50. 

The intrepid traveller, the man of affairs, the 
campaigner, the incisive thinker, the teacher, the 
administrator, and the mystic— all these facets of 
that wonderful first world pioneer for Christ are 
strikingly and ably balanced and blended in this 
very readable portrayal of the man and his work. 
Here is inspiration, scholarly content, and ready 
reference for all Christian leaders who, without 
necessarily possessing academic Bible training, 
wish readily to gain a true perception of values 
relating to any well-defined Pauline circumstance 
or relationship. The last chapter, “The Return of 
Paul” is especially suggestive and stimulative in 
that it offers fresh and plausible explanations for 
a number of New Testament problems, such as 
Luke’s silence in the Acts concerning Paul as a 
letter writer, the circumstances which may have 
led to the collection of Paul’s letters, the immediate 
occasion for the writing of the book of Ephesians, 


es se & 
EDMUND D. SOPER, Racism: A World Issue, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, 295 pages, $2.50. 

Dr. Soper writes with the conviction that he is 
dealing with one of the world’s most pressing 
problems. As he says, “. . . it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that of all the ills to which human- 
ity finds itself heir today, there is none which has 
so many facets, involves so many human beings, 
and affects so many world issues as that of race.” 

The book deals with facts rather than conclu- 
sions, carefully tracing the origins of racial conflict 
in countries around the world, showing how this 
problem is woven into the economic, social, and 
religious life of many nations, and thus making 
more understandable many current trends. 

There are fourteen chapters of interesting ma- 
terial which includes discussions of the Nazi 
dogma of racial supremacy, problems the Jew faces, 
the oriental and negro in American life, and the 
ways in which racial conflict has been eliminated 
largely in Russia and Brazil. 

Spiritual growth is the way out. The book 
closes with a chapter on “The Christian Faces the 
Color Bar” in which the reader is called upon to 
study the problem carefully and discover why the 
ruinous tendency of racial self-esteem exists al- 


 etc— G.D.F. 
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though opposed by all religion which believes in 
the welfare of man. 

The book merits wide reading. Dr. Soper is a 
son of missionary parents, was born in Japan, and 
is now professor of the history of religion at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute— W.L.R. 
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BUELL G. GALLAGHER, Portrait of a Pilgrim: A 
Search for the Christian Way in Race Relations, 
Friendship Press, 176 pages, cloth $1.00, paper 
60 cents. 

The pilgrim is Rev. Timothy Dwight O’Hara, 
Pastor of the Central Avenue Church of Mediopo- 
lis. His strong preaching on the practicability of 
fair race relations stirs the head of his official 
board, Mr. Berryman, to offer him a friendly chal- 
lenge that he prove his statements or withdraw 
them. Very conveniently, Mr. Berryman’s chal- 
lenge also carries a gift of sufficient funds to enable 
the pastor to take a travel research over America in 
quest of the proper materials either to confirm or 
to refute his position. The Berryman-O’Hara con- 
troversy stirs the local newspaper and it becomes 
the main publicity channel for the pastor’s findings 
as he travels over the country. The book is a mine 
of information, inspiration, and wholesome advice 
on present American race relations. The fictional 
approach, though a little strained, is certainly 
unique and engaging. — G.D.F. 
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ROBERT MERRILL BARTLETT, Boys Prayers: The 
ews Trail, Association Press, 85 pages, 
n25. 

These prayers are little gems of clear, manly as- 
piration divided in contents on the idea of moun- 
tain climbing. The Journey, the Companions 
Along the Way, and Peaks of Vision mark the 
three main divisions. 

Here is superb devotional language without any 
of the marks of the traditional ruts. The thoughts 
are large, lifting one clean and clear of all that is 
petty and incidental. It may be that there is a spirit 
of maturity here which one does not ordinarily 
associate with boys. Yet, undoubtedly, for the boy 
who has already been privileged to receive true 
Christian nurture at home and at church these 
pages will, in truth, become the ascending trail— 
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THELMA BROWN, Ed., Treasury of Religious Plays, 
Association Press, 1947, 341 pages, $3.00. 
Here is a treasure. There are twenty plays, writ- 

ten by playwrights and all religious, Christian, in 

their interpretation and effect. ‘There are plays that 
depict Biblical characters and events, Christmas, 
and Easter; that dramatize missions, evangelism, 
race relations, Christian vocation, Christian liter- 
acy, the Christian traditions, symbols, and legends. 
Other plays illustrate such themes as love and home 
life, stewardship, honesty, freedom, democracy, 
temperance, economic and political questions.” 
Every church leader knows the difficulty of find- 
ing usable plays with a distinctively Christian mes- 
sage. It is a pleasure indeed to be able to recom- 
mend such a collection wholeheartedly. — A.J.W.M. 
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GEORGE R. STEWART, Man, an Autobiography, 

Random House, 310 pages, $2.75. 

This is, by all odds, the best easily read book on 
cultural anthropology that has been written in the 
United States. Just a dash of physical anthropology 
in the beginning. The long span from the begin- 
nings of man as he descends from the trees, for- 
ages, organizes into bands; and the progress man 
made, slowly and with difficulties, through dis- 
coveries such as fire, bows and arrows, and the 
wheel; the development of gregariousness, and the 
consequent larger and larger groups to the nations 
of today. Spiritual and cultural advance, with 
their problems. In the final chapter the author 
briefly turns prophet, and suggests the possibilities 
that some of the more intelligent of his contem- 
poraries are considering may come to pass.— 
L.T.H. 
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GOODWIN WATSON, Youth After Conflict, As- 
sociation Press, 1947, 300 pages, $4.00. 

The first four studies are: Youth After the Civil 
War (United States); European Youth After 
World War I; American Youth After World War 
I; and the Aftereffects of War. The Civil War 
had little effect on youth but after the first world 
war young Americans “emerged as ‘youth’, as dis- 
tinct group with special problems’.’ (P. 115) 

From these studies and opinions of “100 selected 
‘sages’” (p. 195) the author ventures to predict 
something of “Youth’s World in the 1950’s”. In 
these predictions there is necessarily “a large ad- 
mixture of this writer’s own judgment”. There 
are 70 specific predictions, some of which are ob- 
vious. Among the more thought provoking are 
these: “Home-making will become more satisfying 
than it has ever been”; “In this spiritual depression, 
organized authoritarian religion will further lose 
its hold upon youth”; “Catholic-Secular conflict 
will be acute” (and tension in the United States); 
“the quest for values will be a major interest” with 
youth; and “The mood will be predominantly seri- 
ous and realistic.” 

On the whole the predictions are reassuring. 
“Young people will be at home in their world. 
They will feel that they know their way around. 
They will be adequate for whatever comes along. 
They will exude competence and self-sufficiency. 
They will be sure of themselves without needing 
to be defiant”. (p. 287) What a happy day when 
youth is adequate for whatever comes along. 

“The business of forecasting the trends of a dec- 
ade is a new experiment, resting on social sciences 
which are themselves little past their infancy. After 
a few generations have passed and many such fore- 
casts have been prepared and later appraised, the 
science and art of reading the future will presum- 
ably be greatly er (Pp, 283) —A.J.W.M. 


STFPHEN J. MATHERS, A Simble Introduction to 
Bible Study and Theology, Toronto, The Ryer- 
son Press, 1947, 137 pages paper, $1.50. 

Here is a book to put into the hands of young 
or older people who are intelligently interested in 
Christian teaching. 

The first two brief chapters make clear two 
principles: 1) “The moral, spiritual or religious 
value of a story does not depend on its historical, 
geographical or scientific accuracy” and 2) The 
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difference between fact or experience and the 
theory or explanation of it. These two help to 
clarify many troublesome questions about the Bible 
and theology. 

Many of the difficulties thoughtful people en- 
counter in these two fields are examined in the 
light of these two principles, such as, the miracu- 
lous birth, the atonement, the resurrection and as- 
cension, prophecy as foretelling, Old Testament 
stories as in Genesis, Jonah and Ruth; and teach- 
ings about God, Jesus, the Trinity, Man, sin and 
redemption; the church and sacraments, the Chris- 
tian life and the Kingdom of God. Usually vari- 
ous historic theories are stated fairly and every 
subject is treated helpfully. 

The honest seeker will be greatly helped and, 
while profound, the whole is written simply, clearly 
and peculiarly free from cant. It is hoped that his 
book will be widely read and widely studied es- 
ecially by young adult and young peoples groups. 

A.J.W.M. 


ss & 
THEODORE L. TORGERSON, Studying Children, 

The Dryden Press, 229 pages, $2.75. 

Setting forth diagnostic and remedial procedures 
in teaching the public school child, this book has 
many helpful suggestions for the religious edu- 
cator. Such topics as: Why Study Children; What 
to Know About Children; Identifying Problems of 
Behavior by Observation; Anecdotal Records; In- 
terviews; Use and Evaluation of Standard Tests; 
Case Methods; and Correction and Prevention, are 
discussed. Selected references and stimulating 
questions and problems are at the end of each 
chapter. A strong point of the book is its inclu- 
sion of sample inventories, scales and forms used 
in the Department of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, its illustrations of good and bad records 
(especially anecdotal records), and its suggested 
methods of procedure. The merits and weaknesses 
of the various methods are fairly presented. The 
author suggests that the teacher will fail in the use 
of anecdotal records until he has learned to write 
objective behavior descriptions and has sufficient 
understanding of child psychology to interpret 
what he observes.— J.A.W. 


sc se 
ARTHUR T. JERSILD et al, Child Development and 
the Curriculum, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
o College, Columbia University, 274 pages, 
2:75. 


After having published Child Psychology (592 
pages of an intensive study of recent research in the 
field of child development) Professor Jersild with 
the collaboration of four others is now writing for 
the general public. While omitting any reference 
to research the first two chapters of this new book 
deal with the implications of child development 
and the research findings in this field. The re- 
maining four chapters sketch some of the major 
characteristics of children through infancy, pre- 
school, elementary and adolescent. These chapters 
indicate factors that should be taken in to account 
if the educational program is to be adapted to the 
needs and potentialities of the growing child. The 
book may well be used as supplementary reading 
on the college level and as a study k in the 
county and city superintendents’ and a 
reading circles throughout the country.— S.M.M. 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD (Ed). The 
Works of John Henry Newman. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 

The Collected Works of Cardinal Newman were 
published by Longmans during the author’s life- 
time and were on sale until the outbreak of the 
recent war. During the bombings of London in 
1940-41, the entire stock of books was destroyed. 
Now a new edition is being prepared under the 
editorship of Charles F. Harrold, Professor of Eng- 
ish and Newman scholar at Ohio State University. 

Three or four volumes are to be published per 
year until a set of about twenty volumes is avail- 
able. During 1947, three titles came from the 
press: (1) Apologia Pro Vita Sua, (2) A Gram- 
mar of Assent, and (3) The Idea of a University. 
The first of these volumes contains the text of the 
revised or second edition of the Apologia as it ap- 
peared in 1865 and the Newman-Kingsley corre- 
spondence in 1864. The second volume, A Gram- 
mar of Assent, presents the final revisions made 
by Newman in 1881, eleven years after the original 
publication of the volume by this title. The third 
volume conforms to the 1873 text to which was 
first given this title, with the exception of two es- 
says which are now omitted because not considered 
as relevant to present times and to permit the addi- 
tion of Discourse V, which was not included in the 
1873 edition. 

To each of the volumes Harrold has added his- 
torical introductions and a bibliography of bio- 
graphical and critical works. Otherwise, he has 
been concerned only with preserving faithfully 
Newman’s final revisions— Kenneth L. Heaton, 
Dean, Boston baa ts 


MARGUERITE HARMON BRO, Why Church? 
Friendship Press, 1947, 138 pp. 

Mr. Minton, a parish clergyman, gathers to- 
gether a class in preparation for church member- 
Saip. - 

The class discovers as it goes along that it wants 
to know more about world Christianity and Chris- 
tians. The result is a fascinating series of stories, 
mostly biographical. Mrs. Bro has written this 
book for young high schoolers, or perhaps junior 
highs. It is so interesting that even an adult can 
get something from it without feeling that he is 
robbing the cradle of its literary privileges! 

There are stories about Kagawa, William Taylor, 
Isabella Thoburn. The living communion described 
in one chapter is very suggestive of the meaning of 
the sacrament. This is good church-training ma- 
terial with a world emphasis angle.— K.B.C. 
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CyrIL BIBBL, Sex Education: A Guide for Parents, 
Teachers and Youth Leaders. Emerson Books 
Inc., 311 pages, 5x73”, point type, 8, $2.50. 
It is simple straightforward style, the wealth 

of essential information and its practical sugges- 

tions which make this book of real value to the 
parent, the teacher and the leader of youth groups. 

It will help him in planning his program, in decid- 

ing what to include at the various age levels and 

how to develop right attitudes. The author as an 

Educational officer to the Central Council of 

Health Education has brought to the writing of 

this book a wealth of experience in guiding chil- 

dren in intelligent and happy living.— S.M.M. 
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JAMES H. DUNHAM. The Religion of Philoso- 
phers. Univ. of Penn. Press, Philadelphia, 
1947. 


In the introduction, the author states that he is 
concerned with presenting the views of leading 
philosophers through the ages on the fundamental 
aspect of religion, namely, the one which deals 
with principles which “are polarized about the idea 
of the revered object or God” and that he has little 
interest in the practical side or the forms of wor- 
ship. This, he says, is a matter of personal senti- 
ment of the thinkers, a subject which is not in- 
cluded in the scope of the book. The point of 
view, is, therefore objective, leaving the philoso- 
phers to speak for themselves without injection on 
the part of the author, of his own view of reli- 
gion. He further informs us that the problem of 
religion can be viewed from two points of view, 
analytic and synthetic. The first point of view 
treats divinity as the creative mind whose power is 
reflected in the physical universe, whilc the second 
concentrates upon the intellectual and emotional 
resources of the human spirit in its relation to God. 
This duality of views is reflected in the selection 
of the thinkers surveyed, which include Plato, Aris- 
totle, and Epicurue, who represent the analytic 
phase, followed by Marcus Aurelius, Augustine, 
Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Kant, each of whom rep- 
resents in various degrees the synthetic point, and 
ending with Comte in whom the human element 
almost replaces the divine altogether. 


Viewing the book as a whole, we may say that 
the author has carried out the plan laid down in 
the introduction to a great extent, and in an excel- 
lent manner. In fact, there is more in the book 
than the title implies, for not only are the religious 
views of the philosophers stated, but their whole 
systems are elucidated and the work abounds with 
keen critical remarks. 


However, his claim to complete objectivity may 
be questioned. Not that he attempts in any way 
to inject his own point of view, but the lack of ob- 
jectivity is expressed in the interpretation — 
which, as is known, depends upon the view held 
by the interpreter — he places upon statements of 
the philosophers. This is especially evident in his 
presentation of the religious views of Plato and 
Aristotle. His interpretation of the views of these 
two philosophers almost amounts to a revolution 
in the understanding of the theories of both think- 
ers which has a millennial tradition behind it. Not 
only does he deny separate existence to the Plato- 
nic ideas and considers them mere logical concep- 
tions, a view which he shares with others, but also 
demolishes all other views of Plato which were 
hitherto considered religious in the ordinary sense. 
The idea of the good is, according to our author, 
to be understood only as a principle for scientific 
truth, neither, says he, has the God of Plato extra- 
mundane existence, nor is He creator, but a mere 
personification ‘“‘of the divine aspect of substance.” 
The same goes for soul and immortality. The soul 
is not a separate substance, hence, not immortal in 
the literal sense. The only immortality is the im- 
mortality of ideas which continue to exist in the 
minds of men. 

He does similarly with Aristotle. He makes his 
Prime Mover not an extra-mundane agent, but 
merely a principle of directive harmony and a law 
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of motion. He makes the God of Aristotle merely 
a symbol of pure reason and a way of saying that 
the world is an intelligible object. Similarly, the 
immortality of the active reason is to be understood 
as a figure of speech in saying that reason deals 
only with universal. 

That such interpretation is not justified not only 
in the light of a millennial tradition, but also in 
that of the numerous explicit statements of Plato 
who speaks of the reminiscence of the soul, of a 
demiurge and of God as creator, and of Aristotle 
in which the First Cause or God is described as an 
agent separate from the universe, goes without say- 
ing. To assign all the statements of the philoso- 
phers to the sphere of symbol and personification 
is a step beyond strict objectivity. 

This indirect subjectivity is less evident in the 
exposition of the views of the other seven philoso- 
phers which are presented in a lucid and illumi- 
nating manner. Of special interest is his fine state- 
ment of the religious views of Kant which is com- 
prehensive as it also touches on practical phases of 
religion. The author, however, does not emanci- 
pate himself entirely of his inclination to infuse in 
the religious conceptions of the philosopher a hu- 
manistic element. He admits that Kant accepted 
the reality of a divine being “though only as a 
postulate without offering sound logical proof”, 
but he doubts whether that being is really the extra- 
mundane God or merely “the idea of the being 
called God.” He is inclined to accept the latter 
view through a rather forced interpretation of cer- 
tain passages. 

These strictures, though, do not by any means 
minimize the great value of the book which by its 
erudition, keen philosophic sense, and critical acu- 
men is an important contribution to the science of 
religion Meyer Waxman, Hebrew Theological 
College and College of Jewish Studies, Chicago, Ill. 

es se 
VIVIAN CAMPBELL, A Christmas Anthology of 

Poetry and Painting, The Woman’s Press, 95 

pages, $3.00. 

This anthology wili de particularly enjoyed by 
those who possess enough background and artistic 
temperament to regard each of the poetic selections 
matched by classic paintings as a study. The art is 
usually symbolic and mediaeval. The relationship 
between the poetry and the pictures is usually that 
of inner atmosphere and spirit rather than physical 
correspondence. A rich variety of feeling tones 
may be gained from mature, understanding medi- 
tations guided by this collection. The anthology is 
concluded with a selection of choice Christmas 
carols, mostly from fairly modern poets.— G.D.F. 

se 
HELEN LELAND WITMER, Psychiatric Interviews 

with Children, The Commonwealth Fund, 443 

pages, 614x10”, point type, 9, $4.50. 

Dr. Witmer here presents the methods and tech- 
niques currently used by representative psycho- 
therapists in outstanding child guidance clinics. In 
doing this she has reproduced case records which 
show in detail what went on between the therapist 
and the patient. These are preceded by the indi- 
vidual therapist’s own analysis of the main factors 
operative in the case. Clinical psychologists to- 
gether with teachers will ‘find much which will 
aid them in guiding young children — S.M.M. 
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